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Changes in Library Methods in a Changing World’ 


John Cotton Dana, librarian, Newark, N. J. 


We librarians like to praise ourselves, 
and I have often fallen in with the 
habit. We have done well with our 
calling, so well that we may modestly 
suggest that it rank as a profession. 
But recently our leaders have, with all 
good intent, made, to my thinking, se- 
rious errors of judgment. Of some of 
these I wish to speak plainly. 

In 1896, I was so fortunate as to be 
perhaps the severest critic of the 
“do-not-touch-the-books” policy of 
public libraries and was one. of the 
three or four downright advocates of 
the “let-the-owners-handle-their-books” 
policy. Dr Bostwick says that one of 
the two fundamental points in the de- 
velopment of free libraries in 50 years 
was free access to library books. Time 
showed I was right in my revolutionary 
doctrine 30 years ago: possibly I am 
right in the main points of this essay, 
which is: “Don’t worship the library, 
but fit it to its new job.” 

From library headquarters comes the 
statement that about 60 million of our 
people enjoy the privileges of public li- 
braries, while 45 millions do not. The 
statement is, of course, not meant to 
mislead, but it can easily give the er- 
roneous impression that more than half 
our population, not only live within a 
few miles of libraries which they can 
use, but that they do in fact use them. 


1 Read before the A. L. I. at Atlantic City, March 
11, 1927, 
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It is, of course, the kind of statement 
that should be carefully guarded. It is 
unwise for workers in any field to over- 
estimate the size of the crops they pro- 
duce. The field of reading we have 
won is not large, and, small as it is, 
is being recaptured by others. 

Public libraries of 5000 volumes or 
more increased in number in 20 years, 
1903 to 1923, from about 2000 to-nearly 
4000; the volumes in them from 44 mil- 
lion to 116 million; and the books lent 
for home use in 1923 were about 240 
million. This is excellent, seen by it- 
self; but not remarkable if set beside 
other figures of print distribution. 

In the last 25 years, five journals 
have come into being—to speak for the 
moment of five only out of thousands 
—and now each year readers buy for 
home use about 300 million copies of 
these five journals. This is much more 
than all the home reading material 
which all our libraries annually fur- 
nish. These journals furnish good 
reading to 12 to 20 million purchasers ; 
reading quite as good in literary form 
as is that of the majority of the 240 
million books borrowed from public 
libraries, and in its skill in promoting 
thot and action is better than that ma- 
jority. These facts should be looked 
at carefully and are worth repeating. 
In 20 years, certain educational tools, 
public libraries, have grown on public 
funds, until the organized workers in 
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them are pleased to report that they 
have induced the owners, the tax pay- 
ers, to take for home use from them 
240 million books in a year. But, in 
these same years, these same tax pay- 
ing owners of the public library have, 
by voluntarily paying for them, 
brought into being thousands of jour- 
nals, of a mere five of which they now 
cheerfully buy for home use over 300 
million copies per year, each of which 
in quantity and quality of its text fully 
equals the average of the public li- 
brary’s lendings. 

The wise librarian will think this 
over. And being wise he will hesitate 
before he unduly exalts his calling. He 
will ask those who are leading the pro- 
cession of librarians militant to speak 
softly of things done, to be modestly 
hopeful. The present position of the 
public library in the American scene 
is good, but not ultra good. The 
library’s share in the dissemination of 
reading is seen at once to be small, and 
each year grows relatively smaller! 

Mr Carnegie gave money to many 
towns and cities that they might im- 
prove their looks and their brains by 
building and supporting public libra- 
ries. Granting that he did this with 
the best will in the world, it is doubt- 
ful if his gifts were productive of good 
only. The heights of excellence for 
men and cities are best attained by 
those who do all the climbing them- 
selves and are not pushed. Trustees 
of Carnegie funds seem to have found 
that gift buildings do not always mean 
that the libraries within them are vig- 
orous promoters of culture and wis- 
dom. They look abroad for methods 
of remedying defects in human nature 
which freely-given homes for libraries 
brought to the surface. They hit upon 
the national organization of librarians 
as the most hopeful remedial agent, 
and to that agent they gave large sums 
for public library improvement. These 
recent Carnegie endowments are only 
in part, it seems, the need of high en- 
deavors. “They are in part the result of 
the recognition of shortcomings in cer- 


tain library activities, and this aspect 
of those gifts should be borne in mind. 

The use we are making of the first 
instalments of this remedial endow- 
ment suggests once more that the pos- 
session of easy money does not assure 
its wise spending. Instead of seeking 
straightway for weaknesses in the li- 
brary business, money is spent freely 
in exhaustively studying, and thereby 
exalting, the minutiae of methods which 
are already overesteemed. We have 
put about $50,000 into an elaborate ex- 
amination, not of the possibilities of the 
growth of libraries in use and useful- 
ness; not of possible changes, which 
are always conditions precedent to 
growth, not of all obtainable sugges- 
tions for growth, and not even of pos- 
sible help from the profit-making pub- 
lishing world, which now produces 
many times the home-used print of li- 
braries; but of the over-complex and 
semi-sacred routine which probably 
hampers our present modest body 
of accomplishment. 

We are told that this survey of pres- 
ent methods will tell us where we are, 
and that then we shall be able to go 
forward! But 50 years of meetings, 
with their ten thousand hours of 
speeches, and millions of printed words 
in journals, reports and bulletins, have 
told us where we are! Why then, a 
survey of the treadmill part of our do- 
ings? Why not a survey of this new 
world of 1927, and of the better and 
larger part libraries may perhaps have 
in it? 

If I had not been a fairly earnest 
worker in the library vineyard it might 
be more difficult for me to be critical of 
the present method of its cultivation. 
But I feel compelled to say what I 
think about what seems to be errors of 
judgment made by those who are lead- 
ing us; errors that surely come in large 
part from unwillingness to see, perhaps 
even downright inability to see, that 
the world has changed for us in the last 
25 years, and that we should be devot- 
ing all our powers of imagination to 
devising methods whereby we may 
make our necessarily modest efforts at 
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sucial betterment of the greatest pos- 
sible value and importance. We need 
no elaborate survey to tell us that we 
have in recent years become lesser 
things in a greater and richer world. 
Look for the fount and origin of the 
public library and we find them, not in 
librarians, but in the national habit of 
wishing that all men be educated. Look 
frankly at the growth of libraries in 50 
years and we find it the inevitable ac- 
companiment of growth in wealth and 
an accompanying desire for knowledge. 
Not librarians and not even the na- 
tional association of librarians have 
been the chief motive powers that have 
made libraries larger, better and more 
common. We must even grant to 
physicists, chemists, inventors, man- 
agers, financiers, authors, editors and 
publishers, and to the rank and file of 
diligent hand-workers under great lead- 
ers, as much of that downright urge 
to be thoro, helpful and devoted as, 
under the dreadful name of missionary 
spirit, we so often allude to as our own 
rather peculiar inheritance! 

In the last 25 years, the wealth of 
this country has increased nearly 400 
per cent. Of electric power, the coun- 
try generated 27 times as much in 1925 
as in 1900. At least 1000 research or- 
ganizations are now at work, and 
nearly all were established in the past 
12 years. In one generation, the num- 
ber of students in institutions of higher 
learning has been multiplied four times. 
In the four years from 1919 to 1923, 
the output per wage earner in factories 
increased 20 per cent. 

Libraries lend for home use 240 mil- 
lion books per year. The books and 
pamphlets published in 1921 numbered 
326 million, and nearly all of them 
were read, at least by afew. The pub- 
lic which in 1923 borrowed 240 mil- 
lion books free, in the same 12 months 
paid more than twelve hundred mil- 
lion dollars for sixteen thousand mil- 
lion copies of newspapers and period- 
icals. 

Libraries still cling to the subjects 
and methods which prevailed a genera- 
tion ago. They are academic in their 


atmosphere and still have their eyes 
too much on the “world’s best books ;” 

failing to see that, to the message of 
the world’s best books, science and in- 
vention have added words, thots and 
things that insist on being heeded. The 
older academic life and learning have 
not lost their value; but the new learn- 
ing and the new ways it brings are 
changing the daily routine and the ac- 
companying thots and feelings of every 
one of ‘us. 

We compile lists of the world’s best 
books, and forget that in our new world 
they are best for a few only; we speak 
of education, meaning always a good 
book, a wise teacher, a  worshipful 
class, and an elaborate course of study, 
and forget that the Ford car, the radio, 
the movie and antidotes to disease were 
not born in school rooms; we sit within 
the walls of a building that bears the 
magic-working name of “library,” and 
forget that the walls may, none the 
less, shut off from us the outer world 
even tho they be covered with books; 
we believe we live a full, rich life be- 
cause we follow the ancient, hallowed 
and academic traditions; and, thus shut 
in and thus content, we fail to realize 
that the world without has made such 
changes and advances in 25 years as it 
made never before in centuries. 

It will be said that the outer world 
only has changed and that the spirit of 
man is as it ever was; needs as it ever 
did the impulse, the freshening and the 
sweetening that only the classics can 
surely give; and that, i a world of tu- 
multuous advance, we library dwellers 
should be proud to feel that we are still 
urging our fellows to hold by the 
beauty and inspiration of classic let- 
ters! Knowing as I do that such will 
be the comments of not a few of my 
fellows, I give you these my opinions 
for the pleasure of their expression; 
not with any slightest expectation that 
they will be approved and lead to ac- 
tion. 

That the world has changed vastly 
in the last decades, and that the change 
has greatly decreased the importance 
of libraries of the character of 25 years 
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ago—and that means most of them— 
these facts can not be demonstrated 
in the few words for which I have 
time. I have given a few examples 
that suggest the scores that- you will 
find if you venture to look abroad. To 
emphasize this fundamental point, that 
the public library is already well sub- 
merged and lives largely on the per- 
sistence of the tradition of its excel- 
lence, let me say that a brief study of 
the world outside -your walls will, I 
have no doubt, convince you that less 
than two per cent of the reading done 
in this day is of print that has ever 
been within the walls of any library. 
You may say, “More’s the pity; this 
98 per cent of non-library reading is 
chiefly of tabloids and yellow papers.” 
Look at the facts, is my answer; and 
learn that your thot is quite as errone- 
ous as it is hasty. 

Of possible changes in activities at 
headquarters, several have been hinted 
at; the gist of them being that money 
be spent on studying the new world to 
which libraries must in due course 
adapt themselves, and not on studying 
the technique that 50 years of work 
have imposed on us. 

A more definite suggestion is the 
study of fiction. Scores of journals 
now publish novels, and they are 
bought by millions of copies; fiction li- 
braries furnish readers the latest novels 
at slight cost; and the whole question 
of how libraries should meet the novel 
question awaits study. 

Research organizations turn out 
countless new facts in scores of fields. 
Can libraries strengthen their informa- 
tion resources by closer relation with 
research? 

The special library movement surely 
points to the possibility of closer con- 
tact with inquirers that can perhaps be 
enjoyed by many public libraries; and 
I once more urge headquarters to look 
carefully into this possibility. 

Two million young people are re- 
ported to spend seventy million dollars 
per year, which is nearly twice the in- 
come of all public libraries, on corre- 
spondence schools. Inquiries into the 


possibility of bringing libraries into 
this field with advantage to all con- 
cerned, have led to no suggestions of 
importance. About half the seventy 
million is paid for text books. Careful 
study might indicate that the books in 
public libraries could be used by some 
correspondence students, at notable 
savings for those students. 

Loans between libraries and between 
libraries and individuals should be 
studied. Books and journals cost more 
than they once did, but their cost in 
relation to wages and national wealth 
is far less; hence they are bought more 
freely and are not sought so eagerly in 
libraries. Their cost to libraries, after 
they have passed the catalog room and 
reached the shelf, is greater than it was, 
and they decrease rapidly in value; 
scientific and technical books being of- 
ten out-dated by the time a library has 
prepared them for public use. If, then, 
a library borrows and returns at mod- 
erate cost a book not often wanted by 
its clientele it has perhaps both served 
and saved.. 

Rapid transit has made it possible 
for those who live near any given li- 
brary to have quickly at hand the re- 
sources of many others, and make it 
plain that random acquisition of books 
is often a waste of money and effort, 
soon to be checked by the use of wiser 
methods. Mail, telephone, wireless, 
photostat and television all point to the 
day when a librarian will be proud to 
say that he has thot more of giving ac- 
cess to all the print his patrons may 
need than he has of merely acquiring 
as many books as his funds will buy; 
and that, with funds not spent for 
books, he can pay for bringing a needed 
book to his library or can get photos 
of needed pages, or can give the in- 
quirer a view of needed pages by tele- 
vision. Figures showing recent social 
and economic changes are abundant. 

Our population increased over three 
times in 50 years. 

Libraries in general increased in 
number about five times in the same 
period.. 
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Volumes in libraries in general in- 
creased about 10 times in the same pe- 
riod. 

But, the country’s national wealth 
quadrupled in 22 years—1900 to 1922; 
and, the value of things printed more 
than doubled in seven years, 1914 to 
1921. 

And, the total paper made for news- 
papers increased in 24 years, 1899 to 
1923, three times, and in value over five 
times. 

But thev tire and confuse, and rarely 
convince. If you doubt my statement 
that as a factor in reading promotion 
the library has during, say, the last 25 
years, become of less and less impor- 
tance, study the figures for yourselves. 
Then add a few facts about economic 
changes that have increased interest in 
life for millions of our people, have in- 
creased incomes so that books and 
iournals are easily afforded, and have 
made the desire for education far more 
imperative than it was a few years ago. 
Instead of asking how the library 
should be changed to meet a chang- 
ing world, we are trying to make it, by 
examining, standardizing, certificating 
and congratulating, even more static 
and more repetitive of its past than its 
nature and origin compel it to be. 

By now it must be fairly obvious 
that I do not think our national as- 
sociation is spending wisely the gra- 
tuities of its good friends. The elab- 
orate survey of what we are now do- 
ing, and how, encourages us to keep 
looking backward at dead preceaents. 
The study of library extension seems 
not to suggest a single form of activity 
that has not long been quite diligently 
pursued. Adult education—of this, in 
spite of our secretary’s desire to keep 
his associates pure and unspotted from 
the world of adverse criticism, I quote 
from a review in The Nation, which is 
not to be republished in our bulletin, 
to the effect that had our association 
proceeded to study “the library as an 
agency for adult education . . . in its 
natural state of stimulating poverty, 
something of worth might have re- 
sulted. Unfortunately . . . a few 


money bags were opened so as to make 
the investigation indecently elaborate.” 
And I leave it at that phrase. The Ed- 
ucation for Librarianship committee 
has had for about $30,000, a year of in- 
forming travel; has assumed the air 
of expertness in education and has 
published a book of great typographic 
beauty charmingly illustrated. The 
book fails to convince me that library 
schools were not doing good work be-. 
fore they were given the committee’s 
approval, and that they will do better 
work now that they have bowed to 
certain profusely defined standards, 
which seem to leave not a crevice in 
their armor of conformity thru which 
may creep a single new idea. 

The curriculum study’s method and 
results are both amusing—even when 
an agent confronts the Newark Library 
staff with 50 large sheets of ques- 
tions! 

After education gained by mere liv- 
ing—which many seem to think is not 
education at all—comes education by 
reading, chiefly of newspapers, also a 
form of education that adult educa- 
tion talkers seem to ignore. Add to 
newspapers the magazines and you 
have the school, the teacher, the cur- 
riculum and the interest and attention 
that are waking up this nation as none 
was ever wakened before; and our 
country uses 50 per cent more news- 
print paper than does all the rest of the 
world combined. Now, the library is 
still a highly esteemed and greatly 
privileged institution in this country, I 
ought to know, for I have had most 
enjoyable experiences in living in and 
for three of them. Let libraries give 
the newspaper and periodical press of 
this country the Macedonian cry; tell 
what they think they can do to make 
the reading of what is chiefly read— 
the press of the day—more profitable 
to those who read, and thus to make 
the day’s and week’s and month’s out- 
pourings of print still more desirable 
and still more intentiy and wisely used 
than they now are. I believe that way 
lies an extension of library influence 
beyond all our best dreams. 
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Intelligence Tests Tested 


Rena Reese, first assistant, Public library Denver, Colo. 


The study herewith made and pre- 
sented concerns 14 young women ad- 
mitted upon competitive examination 
to one of the recent training classes of 
the Public library of Denver, Colorado. 
Before entering upon a discussion of 
them as case studies, it seems best to 
State the requirements of the library 
in question and to explain its methods 
of recruiting and training. Such state- 
ments seem necessary, also, in order 
that methods can be understood and 
conclusions drawn. 

In 1911, the Library board of Den- 
ver, upon the recommendation of the 
librarian, adopted the following stand- 
ards, namely: that no untrained per- 
sons should hold positions upon the 
staff and that heads of departments 
should be library school graduates. It 
is obviously impossible as it is unwise 
to attempt to maintain a staff in a large 
city library system composed entirely 
of library school graduates, owing both 
to the fact that much routine work 
must be done which those with higher 
education and training are unwilling to 
do and also that no public library can 
afford to pay salaries comimensurate 
with so much preparation, nor would 
such expenditure be justified. 

After setting such standards for pro- 
fessional service in the Denver library, 
the question of the method of training 
junior assistants arose with the result 
that the first training class was organ- 
ized in 1911. Since that time classes 
have been trained annually and grad- 
uates of the training classes constitute 
a large percentage of the staff. 

For the sake of exactness in termin- 
ology, the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship of the American Library 
Association has accepted the defini- 
tion of a training class as submitted by 
a committee of the instructors. It is 
as follows: 

Training Class—A_ regularly organized 
class which covers a definite period of time 


and which gives examinations in the mate- 
rial included in the course of study. En- 


trance to the class is gained by competitive 
examinations in cultural branches, altho 
graduates of academic colleges and univer- 
sities may be accepted without this examina- 
tion. It implies a classroom with desks, 
equipment and textbooks and a standardized 
library as a laboratory. More than 50 
percent of the time of the course is devoted 
to definite instruction in all branches of ele- 
mentary library science with problems to be 
done by all members of the class. Training 
is given for the purpose of supplying the li- 
brary with general assistants and not for the 
profession at large. 

Therefore, in speaking of the train- 
ing class of the Denver public library, 
the accepted definition is to be under- 
stood as prevailing. 

The library’s requirements for regis- 
tration for the entrance examinations 
were established and are always stated 
to the candidates. They are good 
health, graduation from an accredited 
high school, age between 18 and 30. 
Personal interview is also always re- 
quired. Each candidate is informed 
that she mast. pass a competitive ex- 
amination in history, literature, current 
events, and general information, and is 
given a reading list and advised in re- 
gard to study for the examination. 
Classes are limited to the number to 
whom the library can give positions 
but are never fewer than 10 nor more 
than 15. The library, therefore, does 
not promise to take as pupils all who 
make a passing grade at any particular 
entrance examination. 

The personal interview was made 
a requirement in order that the libra- 
rian or director of training might have 
opportunity to judge from externals 
whether the candidate had personal 
fitness for the work. While admittedly 
superficial, it was considered to be in- 
dicative of mental attitude. The theory 
that slovenly habits of mind frequently 
accompany careless personal habits has 
been proven sufficiently often to con- 
stitute a basis of fact. Therefore, note 
has always been made as to personal 
appearance, manner, and general bear- 
ing of each candidate {i question. _ By 




























































means of these entrance requirements, 
classes have been selected annually 
since 1911. 

Excellent results have been obtained 
both in quality of work done by train- 
ing class graduates and by their ability 
to rise in position on the library staff. 
Reports from other libraries, in cities 
to which graduates have moved and 
have obtained positions either upon ex- 
amination or from credentials of gradu- 
ation in Denver, have been very grati- 
fying. 

Meanwhile, the psychological test in 
employment, as well as in education, 
has been coming more and more to the 
fore and has been the incentive for dis- 
cussion and some difference of opinion 
in the library field. The first mention 
of tests for training class pupils was in 
1918. At the annual meeting of the A. 
L. A., held in Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
that year a paper prepared by Dr Elsie 
Murray, professor of psychology at 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., 
was read before the Professional 
Training section. The title of the pa- 
per was “Some experiments in secon- 
dary training: Psychological tests con- 
ducted in the training classes of the 
public libraries of Chicago, Detroit and 
Portland, Oregon.” The following ex- 
tract is quoted from the Papers and 
Proceedings of the American Library 
Association, 1918, page 305: 

The following is a record of a pioneer 
attempt in the application of psychological 
methods to the rating and differentiation of 
abilities in a class of prospective library as- 
sistants. A series of 12 tests, planned by 
the writer, at the request and under the di- 
rection of Miss Jessie Welles of the Wis- 
consin library school, was applied by Misses 
Herbert, Sawyer, Morgan, Hopkins and 
Whitcomb, to the members of their train- 
ing classes in the public libraries of Wash- 
ington, Portland, Detroit, Brooklyn and 
Chicago, in the fall of 1917 and spring of 
1918. The 50 student apprentices tested 
were also rated by their class instructors 
on a scale of 5 to 1 points in the follow- 
ing: general mental ability; accuracy; prac- 
tical ability; social ability; executive abil- 
ity. 

The following rough method of eraineting 
results was then provisionally adopted: the 
corrected tests sent in by the class instruc- 
tors were scored, not on the customary per- 
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centage basis, but by the quartile method, 
i. @., an individual whose performance in any 
test ranked with that of the best quarter of 
the group of 50 was assigned four points; 
with that of the next best quarter, three 
points, etc. The various scores thus obtained 
from the 12 tests were then tentatively 
grouped in four sets according as_ they 
seemed best adapted to gauge either: a) 
general ability; b) accuracy, or clerical abil- 
ity; c) practical ability; d) social ability. 
From the scores thus grouped a single 
composite rating in each of the four abil- 
ities mentioned was then obtained for each 
individual. 

The comparison of the composite test 
ratings in each ability thus obtained with 
the instructor’s final estimates of the corre- 
sponding qualities discloses sufficient agree- 
ment to warrant both a further evaluation 
of the results in connection with the type 
of position to which each member of the 
classes has been recommended, and a repeti- 
tion of the experiment (with modifications) 
with other training classes. The final cor- 
roboration of the value of the results must 
come, of course, empirically, i. e., from the 
actual record of success or failure made 
by each individual tested along the special 
lines of work entered. 


The next account of psychological 
tests recommended for library em- 
ployees is found in the Library Journal, 
46 :467, May 15, 1921, in a paper read 
by Dr C. C. Williamson of the Carnegie 
Foundation at a meeting ofthe Ameri- 
can Library Institute held at Atlantic 
City, in April, 1921. The title of the 
paper was “Personnel specifications 
for library work.” The following is 
quoted: 


In the first place the aim is to secure as 
authoritative an analysis as possible of the 
personal qualities, native abilities, and capac- 
ities which experience has shown to be req- 
uisite for the most efficient and successfiu! 
performance of the duties of each position. 
He is seeking the basic data for what the 
psychologists call a psychograph. Dr Wil- 
liamson went on to discuss in detail the defi- 
nition of his psychograph, the description of 
duties and the qualifications required for 
them and the method of obtaining informa- 
tion as to the general education and spe- 
cial training, which should be considered as 
a standard test for applicants. His paper 
was a plea for the need of making a begin- 
ning in scientific personnel studies with 
special reference to library work, and he 
asked for the fullest and frankest criticism 
of his project. 


In 1922, the Library school of the 
Carnegie library of Atlanta, Georgia, 




































































gave psychological tests to its students 
and an account of the experiment 1s 
copied from Public Libraries, 27 :247, 
April, 1922. 

An interesting event in the Library school 
work recently was the giving of an_intel- 
ligence test. The Otis group intelligence 
scale-advanced examination was chosen and 
the test was conducted by an expert in men- 
tal tests employed by the Atlanta public 
schools. Possibly the greatest value of the 
test was that it gave another estimate of the 
ability of each student by which the faculty 
could check the accuracy of its estimate. 
The criticism most frequently heard of such 
tests is that they eliminate the elements of 
character ans determination which are the 
determining factor in success. However, the 
comparison of the result of this test that 
eliminates personality and character, with 
the record made in class recitations, exam- 
inations and practice work, isolates these 
very elements and gives a much more ac- 
curate estimate of what to expect in the 
student’s professional career. 

It has been suggested that such a test 
be given by library schools instead of en- 
trance examinations. We would not con- 
sider the intelligence test an adequate sub- 
stitute for an examination that shows what 
knowledge the applicant has acquired, but 
such a test would be very helpful in con- 
nection with the information examination.” 

In the final examination given in 
1922 in one of the bibliography courses 
at Ohio State University, an attempt 
was made to apply one of the forms 
used in the psychological tests em- 
ployed during the war in the United 
States army. An account of the tests 
is to be found in the Library Journal, 
47 :717-8, Sept. 1, 1922. A paragraph 
of the article reads as follows: “The 
results of the examination were very 
interesting. No one answered all the 
questions correctly. .. Needless to say, 
this style of examination needs refining 
and some of the weaknesses found in 
its initial test will be remedied the next 
time it is used.” In commenting on 
the test given at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Hiller C. Wellman, librarian of 
the City library, Springfield, Mass., 
says, “We used similar tests in our 
training class entrance examinations 
last July. They proved a valuable 
supplement to the general examination, 
and we believe such tests of alertness, 
speed, and accuracy have an important 
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place in library school and training 
class examinations.” 

No definite action has been taken as 
a result of these experiments and re- 
commendations for placing the psycho- 
logical test among the requirements 
for entrance either to the library school 
or standardized training class. Many 
librarians are not only not in sympathy 
with the idea but are either doubtful 
or antagonistic, so it may be several 
years before a definite stand is taken. 

In Denver, the psychological test 
had not been attempted owing to the 
difficulty in securing properly qualified 
psychologists for testing candidates at 
a time when needed. That tests and 
subsequent scoring should be given by 
experts is as apparent as that the diag- 
noses of disease should be made by 
competent physicians or that all sub- 
jects should be taught by persons who 
know them. 

In 1924, the director of the training 
class of the Denver public library read 
a paper before the American Library 
Association on training the library as- 
sistant and in this the use of the psy- 
chological test was advocated as an ex- 
periment, at least, in the selection of 
all training classes. Following the ad- 
vancement of the idea, it was put into 
practical operation after the class had 
been in session one month. Entrance 
examinations had been held in Septem- 
ber and 14 young women were ac- 
cepted on the results of their papers 
and their supposed general fitness for 
library work. They began training on 
October 1. An ideal arrangement and 
one in more thoro keeping with the 
full recommendations would have been 
to give the test preliminary to class 
selection and to co6rdinate results with 
grades, but it was impossible to pursue 
such a plan. It was the purpose of the 
library to secure a psychologist who 
did not know the young women, their 
education, or the grades made in ex- 
amination and such a person was re- 
quested from the Department of tests 
and measurements of the Denver pub- 
lic schools. During stress of organiza- 
tion coincident with the beginning of 
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the school year, it was impossible to 
secure any one until the schools could 
release a suitable person which was 
not until after the training class was 
organized. This was not an entire dis- 
advantage as will be seen. 

The objects of the test were two, 
the first one being, of course, the meas- 
urement of native intelligence in each 
pupil. The second was the indirect 
testing of the director. An examina- 
tion for entrance to the staff of a mu- 
nicipally supported institution obvious- 
ly must be as fair as it is within human 
ability to conceive. As the minimum 
requirements include high-school ed- 
ucation and an age of 18 years, ques- 
tions should not be given on points 
with which it is reasonable to suppose 
the candidate has had no contacts nor 
has lived long enough to have gained 
knowledge thru experience. On the 
other hand, questions should be suffi- 
ciently difficult to exclude the unfit and 
to be reasonable tests of the knowl- 
edge of those who pass. Doubts very 
properly could arise in regard to the 
quality, thoroness, and justice of the 
examination questions and the percep- 
tion and judgment of the director in 
respect to personality of candidates. 
A psychological test given before the 
class was selected, therefore, would be 
no criterion for judging the powers of 
discrimination in a director. 

The class as selected by the director 
and presented to the psychologist 
proved to be excellent test material. 
For one thing, the range in age was 
less than in any previous class, the 
youngest being barely 18 and the oldest 
23 years of age. Education varied 
from the minimum requirement of 
high-school graduation to A. B. degree. 
Of the two degrees held, one was from 
one of the best known eastern colleges 
for women, the other from a western 
university. Two other pupils had two 
years of university credits. The 10 
remaining were graduates of Denver 
high schools. 

Upon the day appointed, the psychol- 
ogist arrived at a predetermined hour. 
Members of the class were not notified 
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until 15 minutes before her arrival in 
order that there be no time for worry, 
fright, loss of sleep, or other nervous 
disturbance. The physical surround- 
ings were made as perfect as possible 
—room quiet, desks cleared, equipment 
ready, and the director of the class left 
the room, remaining on guard outside 
to see that there were no interrup- 
tions. The test used was the Otis 
Group Intelligence scale, Advanced ex- 
amination: Form B. Both the testing 
and the scoring were done by the psy- 
chologist. The letter which accom- 
panied the score report contained the 
following paragraph: “We learn from 
a study of these scores that the group 
is a highly selected one, the lowest 
score received represents a P. R. that 
is 30 points above normal, with an I. Q. 
that is in the upper range of what we 
consider normal intelligence (90 to 
110).” 

A study of the report shows that 
the I. Q. of the 14 pupils tested placed 
them in three groups, high average, 
superior, and very superior. Six 
ranked as very superior with four tied 
for first place. Six were superior, with 
two in first place and three in second 
in that grade. Two were in the high 
average class. Therefore, there were 
but eight I. Q.’s among 14 subjects. 

The following graph shows the re- 
port with pupils arranged in order of 
intelligence, the amount of education 
also being given. For purposes of 
study, the group is divided into two 
parts, the eight who ranked one to four 
being in the upper division and the re- 
maining six who ranked five to eight 
being in the lower. The key initials 
were secured by arranging the names 
of pupils alphabetically and giving to 
each a letter in the order of the letters 
of the alphabet beginning with A: i. e. 
14 names would be indicated by the 
letters A to N. 


Intelligence Quotients 
High Very 
Average Superior Superior 


Pupil 100-110 110-120 120-130 Rank Education 
saree 22 2 yrs univ. 
BRA ek dco i221 4 
t RS ize 1° H.S. 
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Glass 122 1 H.S. 
| ERPS 12]. 2. 3.5. 
PRA SEP 120 3 H.S. 
Be oiases 119 4 A.B. 
Cate tine 119 4 A.B. 
ee ee 117 5 2 yrs univ 
De cea 117 5 H.S. 
eae et 117 5 ao. 
Ghai 116 6 H.S. 
BY ass esos 110 7 HLS. 
By cyaisspe 108 8 H.S. 


It is interesting to note that but one 
pupil with more than high-school edu- 
cation fell into the very superior class 
and that the two possessors of A. B. 
degrees dropped into fourth place in 
the superior class and with exactly the 
same rating. Further interest is to be 
found in a comparison of the intelli- 
gence test with entrance examination 
grades, daily work and final examina- 
tions in library science. 

Entrance grades ranged from 70 to 
88 and as several made the same grade, 
there are but 11 ratings among 14 pu- 
pils accepted. The next graph shows 
the results of entrance examinations. 


Entrance grades 


Pupil Grade Rank - “8. Education 
Wis cckasoreee 88 1 2 yrs. univ. 
2) ees 88 1 119 A. B. 
We bs Geese 84.5 2 120 H.S. 
i as sao4cc< sae 83.5 3 119 A. B. 
2 ae See 83 4 122 4H. S. 
i, La EROS 82.5 5. Bee kB. 
> pisiksccuee 82.25 6 110 H.S. 
REG ouswsncheoe 80  paes 5 ae: ae 
r , EEO Ce pers 78.75 8 117 2 yrs univ. 
Peres: 76.75 9 116 H.S. 
Be ea Ae 71 10 108 H.S 
A Ria sks ea eae 71 10 117 H.S 
MD S55 gu eee 70 li 27-8. S 
RS aay 6 70 li (122 HLS 
*Agree with intelligence rating above the 


line. 


In this it is shown that pupil L who 
scored 122 in intelligence and was 
therefore one of the four in first rank 
also ranked one of the first in entrance 
examination, being tied with pupil C, 
fourth in intelligence and one of the 
A. B. degree possessors. On the con- 
trary, pupil M of the very superior in- 
telligence group barely passed the en- 
trance tests and ‘was one of the two 
conditioned. Referring to the division 
of eight above the line and six below, 


there are but two instances in which 
pupils fell into the same general di- 
vision. Pupil N who ranked above the 
line in entrance examination is next to 
the lowest in intelligence, while pupil 
M in the very superior class barely 
passed the entrance examination. The 
averages are six-seventh in agreement, 
however, and the percentage, there- 
fore, of 85.7 is 5.7 percent higher than 
the 80 percent of accuracy acknowl- 
edged by Terman. 

The next comparison to be made is 
that of intelligence with daily class- 
room work. In this graph, it will be 
seen that but five of the eight above 
the line correspond with those in a 
similar position in intelligence, but it 
is interesting to note that all those 
with full or partial college training 
have moved above the line, instead of 
one being below it. Five eighths of 
the superior pupils, therefore, did su- 
perior work, making a percentage of 
62.5 or 17.5 per cent below 80. That 
personal qualities and home environ- 
ment had their influence in this result, 
we shall note in the case studies. 


Daily Average 


Pupil Grade Rank I.Q. Education 
MGT ckass etre 5 1 119 A.B. 
,,, Speen ere 95.8 2 122 2 yrs univ. 
BR ee ele thee 95.6 3 116 H.S. 
ac. aera anaes 95.3 4-322: AS. 
66, ES ee: 95.2 5. “322. HS. 
1 OR Ee: 95.1 6 119 A. B. 
ROTO Pay By 94.6 7. Aly OH. S. 
"a AAG ee 94.1 8 117 2 yrs univ. 
Gh rors hy 93.8 9 110 H.S. 
LE yee ey genie 93.6 10 117 H.S. 
ae AN I 91.9 11 120 H.S. 
ERR SEARO O16. 12 “Az. a. S. 
Bees Ore oes 91.4 13 108 H.S. 
NS ee oae 885 14 122 H.S. 


The last comparison is made _ be- 
tween intelligence rating and final ex- 
aminations in library science. In this 
the same percentage of agreement is 
noted as in daily work but with some 
changes in personnel. Such variance 
is bound to occur among any given 
group. Some pupils take very full 
and intelligent notes, have excellent 
memories, or do best with a written 
page, while others are nervous during 
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an examination, have uncertain memo- 
ries, and, in some instances, trust to 
luck instead of thoroly reviewing their 
notes. In the following graph, it may 
be noted that two of those with very 
superior intelligence scores fell below 
the line, one being lowest of all. 


Final examinations in library science 


Pupil Grade Rank I.Q. Education 
a Dae reo cae 98.8 1° 219 Ac B: 
5 | aT rt 97 2 122 2 yrs univ. 
Fy ee Seen 95.1 3: 2-2 TS; 
PNP es Suis Sigs oo 94.7 ? ioangee fee» Oe 
7s OCR Se 92 ae 3. a OE 
oe OEE eae eee 90.5 6 119 A. B. 
PURER ESS ear 90.1 0 AZ, Sys Uhiv: 
: LS epee 89.7 eee OE = CS 
| Flv eter 89.3 9” 120, 3. 
| Ole Pam S38. 10 110. HoS. 
Geert aoe Red. 2. Se. WS. 
| itieates Soe Cat ene ed oh. AAP a ee 
Bic Voss socterauiniat Biol. Ae. 408, HS: 
i ae Ee oe MRE bs Ss RR 
Case studies 
Pupil A. 


Age 19. Graduate of a Denver high school 
and has had two years at a_ university. 
Grade in entrance examination 78.75 or 
ninth of 11 variants. One of three standing 
fifth in intelligence in a group of eight rat- 
ings, therefore among the highest of the 
second half of the group in intelligence and 
first in the second group in entrance exam- 
ination. In comparison with the entire 
group, has average intelligence and has done 
average work. Attractive personally and 
will make up in social qualities some short- 
comings of scholarship. Will be genial and 
accommodating to the public and probably 
liked by its members. 

Pupil B. 

Age 18. High-school education only. Has 
an invalid mother for whom two daughters 
have cared, each one going to school alter- 
nate half days and under such handicap, this 
pupil accomplished graduation from high 
school at 17 years. Grade in examination 
76.75, ranking tenth or third in the second 
half. On a basis of eight, grade of intel- 
ligence sixth. Does beautiful, conscientious 
work with a strong sense of responsibility 
and has personal qualities of high order. 
Pupil C. 

Age 21. Holds an A. B. degree from 
an eastern college for women. Grade 88 in 
entrance examination or one of two who 
stood first. One of two who stood fourth 
in intelligence—the highest of those in the 
superior class. Eager, receptive, teachable, 
and attentive. Her very excellent back- 
ground and fine spirit make her an out- 
standing pupil. 
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Pupil D. ; 

Age 20. Graduate of a Denver high school. 
Barely made a passing grade in entrance ex- 
amination and was conditioned for the first 
month. One of three who ranked fifth in 
intelligence or second in the second group. 
Immature in mind but did work of a fair 
average in character. A good example of 
correlation of averages. 

Pupil E. 

Age 18. Graduate of a Denver high 
school. Grade in entrance examination 84.5 
or second of the group. Third in intel- 
ligence of eight grades and in the very st- 
perior class. Immature but receptive and 
teachable. Has not sufficient background 
and did only average work but will develop. 
Pupil F. 

Age 20. Graduate of a Denver high 
school. Made a passing grade only. Com- 
pared with the entire group, lowest in in- 
telligence. Has nice personal qualities with 
considerable perseverance and_ industry 
which compensate for some deficiencies. 
A fair pupil with results obtained showing 
correlation of intelligence and work. 

Pupil G. 

Age 18. Graduate of a Denver high 
school. Grade in entrance examination 82.5 
or fifth of the fourteen with eleven ratings. 
In intelligence, one of the four highest 
and in the very superior group. Did excel- 
lent daily work but varies some in accom- 
plishment and needs more background. 


Pupil H. 
Age 23. Graduate of a Denver high 
school. Grade in entrance examination 80, 


being lowest in the first group. Intelligence 
second and in the very superior group. He1 
work was very seriously affected by out- 
side influences and responsibilities. She 
came to class physically tired. Kind of 
work accomplished did not coincide with 
intelligence rating and the entire record of 
the pupil proves the power and influence of 
outside interests. 

Pupil I. 

Age 18. Graduate of a Denver high 
school. Grade in entrance examination va 
or barely passing. Intelligence in the su- 
perior class and one of three who stood 
fifth. Altho below the line both in entrance 
examination grade and intelligence, this 
pupil worked hard to win for herself a place 
in the library. Shows the power of indus- 
try and persistence. 


pil J. 

Age 18. Graduate of a Denver high 
school and had one year of experience in 
business before coming to the library. Grade 
in entrance examination 83 or fourth of the 
group. Intelligence in the very superior 
group, standing one of four highest and 
therefore one among eight ratings. Some 
undesirable personal traits which interfere 
with the quality of work accomplished. 
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These are self-complacency, inattention, and 
underestimating importance of instruction. 
Not very teachable. Should have done first 
or second grade work of the class, but fell 
to the lowest in accomplishment. Intelli- 
gence and work fail to correlate. There 
were, however, some extenuating circum- 
stances. Mother went away on account of 
the death of a relative, was gone several 
months and left two young girls with too 
much responsibility. Pupil also, for the 
first time in her life, evidently, had access 
to great numbers of books and read too 
much—all night sometimes. Was remon- 
strated with, but the director found it im- 
possible to control outside hours. Any 
failures or shortcomings undoubtedly due to 
physical condition. 

Pupil K. 

Age 22. Has an A. B. degree from a 
western university. Grade in entrance ex- 
amination 83.5 or third in the group. In- 
telligence one of three.in the fourth group, 
but highest in the superior class. Did ex- 
cellent work, but is nervous under examina- 
tion or test strain. 
Pupil L. 

Age 19. Has had two years of university 
work. Grade in entrance examination 88 
or one of two who stood highest. Intelli- 
gence one of four highest and in the very 
superior class. All grades, I. Q., and per- 
sonality agree and the pupil is proof of 
balance among them. Did beautiful work 
and was an excellent all-around pupil. Is 
also both attractive and reliable. Is a per- 
fect example of correlation of desirable 
traits, intelligence, and work accomplished. 
Pupil M. 

Age 20. Graduate of a Denver high 
school. One of two conditioned in her 
entrance examination. Intelligence one of 
four who stood highest and in the very 
superior class. Has strong common sense 
and was a highly satisfactory pupil. Dis- 
proves correlation so thoroly that belief is 
held that in entrance examination pupil was 
influenced by fear, worry, fatigue, or some 
temporary unfavorable condition. A just 
criticism might be made, also, that the ex- 
amination was not suitable, but it was the 
same as that given to other candidates and 
had the approval of the librarian, so this 
phase seems a labyrinthian method of 
speculation. 

Pupil N. 

ge 18. Graduate of a Denver high 
school. Grade in entrance examination 
82.25 or next lowest in the higher group. 
Had been a shelf-reader in the Tacacy and, 
while her actual reading knowledge was not 


Shows good correlation. . 
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great, she had had wide contact with books. 
In intelligence, seventh among eight ratings 
and next to the lowest. Did fair work and 
altho imitative is very teachable and con- 
scientious. Has been helped and influenced 
by an A. B. degree pupil next to whom she 
sat. 


A series of graphs for individual pu- 
pils is appended. These show the re- 
lations between the intelligence rat- 
ing and the entrance examination, 
daily and final grades of each. 

aie ee 


Some conclusions drawn from these 
studies are: 

1 That in general, intelligence and achieve- 
ment are nearly equal. 

2 That exceptions to the general results are 
few and that causes for these can be pro- 
vided with reasonable certainty. 

3 That the entrance examination as given 
to the class tested for its intelligence 
would tend to demonstrate its fairness as 
a basis for the selection of pupils. 

4 That personal and intellectual traits such 
as attention, perseverance, teachableness, 
and ambition tend to offset any lack in 
intelligence, and that self-assurance, in- 
difference, carelessness, and _ physical 
unfitness can hamper the highest intelli- 
gence. 


Dr Hibben of Princeton University 
in his use of the phrase “the capacity 
to attain” has aptly summarized the 
most desirable mental qualities and 
these we believe to be not intelligence 
alone but intelligence plus justifiable 
ambition, directed will, perseverance, 
and a positive belief in the finer things 
of life. 


Individual case graphs 


Pupil I.Q. Entrance Daily Final 
iis teeta 117 78.75 94.1 90.1 
in icsachen 116 76.75 95.6 95.1 
Oe cs zag Sa 119 88 95.1 98.8 
| ETS 117 70 93.6 89.7 
" CORRES re Fs. 120 84.5 91.9 89.3 
rae 108 71 91.4 87.1 
Ferny 122 82.5 95.2 88.1 
esc cak ca 121 80 91.6 92 
tives eecaws 117 71 94.6 88.1 
de etan cea 122 83 88.5 86.1 
Bin cceesnes 119 83.5 96.5 90.5 
Bish Sai iee 122 88 95.8 97 
Br ee 122 70 95.3 94.7 
NW iieeticts 110 82.25 93.8 88.8 
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Letters—Information and Discussion - 


Same Book, Different Title 


Editor, LrprariEs : 

This may be a repetition of informa- 
tion already published but which I had 
failed to note, and so had to discover 
for myself: 

Paul Leicester Ford’s “The true 
George Washington” is identical with 
“George Washington”—both published 
by Lippincott, tho only the latter title 
is given in the Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual, 1926. Why do publishers not 
note “Previously published by us as 
‘The true George Washington?”. I 
presume the current “de-bunking” of 
biography makes the change of name 
seem advisable but it can easily lead 
to confusion, particularly in libraries 
which have few bibliographical re- 
sources. 


Very truly yours, 
EpitH N. Snow 
Head of Catalog department 
Public library 
Albany, N. Y. 





Invitation to Toronto Meeting 
Dear Miss Editor: 

Please say to your readers that the 
term “junior assistant” is an elastic one 
and if anyone wishes to come and take 
advantage of the invitation to spend 
his time at the residences of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto during the A. L. A. 
meeting that he (or she) will be wel- 
come and will be assigned as tar as 
possible by Miss Margaret Ray, Pub- 
lic library, Toronto, Ontario. This in- 
cludes librarians in small places or 
senior assistants. We expect the in- 
terpretation put about the term “junior 
assistant” shall not be fundamentalist 


but modernist. 
G. H. Locke 
Toronto, Canada 





No Time for Study 
Dear Editor, 
The last number of LiprariEs sug- 
gests that we librarians do not do 
enough research and scholarly work. 


As I laid the magazine down, half 
asleep by that time, due, not to the 
magazine, but to the pace of the day, I 
wondered if it is not partly explained 
by the fact that most of us are too busy 
domg to research or write; tho no 
doubt some of us could not do it any- 
way. You see, I have been trying to 
crowd my annual budget in today, as 
it must be done shortly. The days are 
too full of the doing for scholarship, re- 
search, or even just ordinary reading. 

These seem to be the reflections of a, 

TrreD LIBRARIAN 





Room for Complaint 
The Editor, Lrprarigs: 

I send some short comments on the 
letter in your April issue by Mr Wil- 
liam J. Hamilton as to the omission of 
books published by the W. A. Wilde 
Co., from the 4. L. A. Catalog and the 
Children’s Catalog in the Standard cat- 
alog series: 

1) Publishers apparently are una- 
ware how little the imprint impresses 
librarians; with the latter it’s the 
book that’s the thing. 

2) The A. L. A. Catalog editors 
only list 234 titles of Juvenile stories. 
To the writer, in view of the fact that 


there are more than 10,000 titles in the 


catalog, such a small number seems ri- 
diculous. It may account for the edi- 
tors’ remorse on having failed to in- 
clude Little men, testified to by their 
sneaking it in in a note about Little 
women. But room had to be kept for 
many “adult authors’” titles suitable, 
or supposed to be suitable, for young 
people—Scott, Dumas, Sienkiewicz, 
Melville, Lytton, Blackmore, Kingsley. 

3) Asa publisher, per se, Mr Wilde 
has no right to complain that his books 
were omitted; but as the publisher of 
some of Amy Blanchard’s and Otis’ re- 
volutionary and war of 1812 stories, 
not to mention Ten little indians and 
the old Drysdale occupation series, he 
is justified in more than raising his 
eyebrows. Incidentally, I notice he 
issues Griffith’s, Romance of American 
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colonization with its companions; and 
the informational stories of Lewis E. 
Theiss. The latter’s boys’ books—such 
as the Wireless series, Aloft in the 
Shenandoah, With the oyster fleet 
and As a fire patrol (foreword by Gif- 


ford Pinchot) are the best of their kind . 


today. We have stocked as many as 
six copies of one of his books and 18 
months later had to send in a replace 
order. 
Very truly yours 
: O. R. Howarp THOMSON 
Williamsport, Pa. 





Who Is It? 
Editor, Lrprarigs: 


Lest the following fade forever from. 


view after having caught the eye of 
but one librarian, I venture to quote 
from a journal with which you may 
not have exchange relations, published 
monthly by the faculty and students 
of the Blank State Normal and Indus- 
trial College under the heading, 
“Library” : 

Although the number of volumes in the 
library is still somewhat limited, we have 
some real treasures among them. Perhaps 
some books of most interest in regard to 
age are four copies of The Works of Alex- 
ander Pope, Esq., printed in London, 1753, 
and two copies of the Spectator, printed in 
Edinburgh in 1760, donated to the Henry 
Clay and Calhoun Societies, respectively, by 
Mr J. M. R——, May 6, 1809. They are 
printed from wooden block type. Not many 
libraries as small as ours have such rare 
old books and we may well count them 
priceless. 

We have been meaning for over a 
year to seek out the writer of this 
nugget in order to recommend her ad- 
mission to cue of the new hyper- 
learned types of library schools, but 
doubtless she is now beyond the reach 
of library propaganda and a teacher of 


the young. 
B. 





A Cry for Books 
Dear Editor: 

I think the enclosed letter worthy of 
publication. It might be entitled “Read 
“em and weep.” It speaks volumes in 
very few words and must be typical of 
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the feelings of many hundreds of coun- 
try folk who are without access to 


books. 
Greetlehurst, 


The Vancouver Public Library. 
I have been without books for many 
days. 
CiaupeE E. Hott. 


E. S. Roprinson 
Librarian 
Public library, 
Vancouver, B. C. 





A Loss to the Library Cause 
Editor, Lrprarigs: 

The reference librarian of the West 
End branch of the Boston public li- 
brary for many years was George 
Washington Forbes, a colored man, 
who died March 10. 

This man was at the West End 
branch so long that he and the fixtures 


were inseparable, but in his many years. 


of faithful service I have never known 
the limelight to be turned on him or 
was he ever the recipient of bouquets 
—either floral or literary. But when 
he died last month, all the things he 
didn’t get during his life were show- 
ered upon him. The leading Boston 
newspapers, The Chronicle, the news- 
paper for the colored people, and the 
Jewish press commented on his faith- 
ful, valuable and inconspicuous serv- 
ice rendered these many years. Of all 
the obituaries, I think the Yiddish 
press was even more than the colored 
newspapers deeply appreciative and 
sympathetic. The article appeared 
first in the New York edition and later 
in the Boston and Chicago editions of 
the Jewish Daily Forward. (Some 
parts of it, translated, are given on 


p. 235) 
F, G. 





Library Tax Levy in Kansas 
A note from Miss Ruth E. Ham- 
mond, librarian of the City library, 
Wichita, Kansas, says: 
A Kansas legislature has changed the 


library law to allow a half-mill tax levy 
for libraries in first-class cities witha popu- 
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lation of over 40,000. A quarter-mill was 
the maximum levy allowed before. Two 
cities, Topeka and Wichita, will be affected 
by this. Kansas City being under the gov- 
ernment of the school board is not affected. 
First-class cities of less than 40,000 will be 
allowed one mill instead of the half-mill to 
which they have been limited. The cities 
affected are: Coffeyville, Fort Scott, Hutch- 
inson, Leavenworth, Parsons, Pittsburgh 
and Salina. This legislation will allow a 
number of libraries to double their income. 





For Distribution 


If any libraries would like to have 
one or more additional copies of the 
Survey questionnaire, as souvenirs of 
the pleasant time that was enjoyed by 
all in answering the questions, they 
may obtain them by writing the Survey 
office, 1106 Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
before May 15. Twelve cents postage 
is required on each one. 


The University of Delaware library, 
Newark, Delaware, is about to discard 
a file of unsorted college announce- 
ments and bulletins including the cata- 
logs of the well-known schools and col- 
leges, extending back from 1920 about 
25 years. If there is any library which 
desires odd numbers to complete its 
files we can arrange to search for the 
items wanted charging at the rate of 35 
cents an hour for the time spent in 
searching, or we shall be glad to ship 
the whole collection to any library 
which maintains a back file of this ma- 
terial, and which will pay packing and 
transportation charges. The lot will 
be sold for waste paper after May 25. 

DorotHy L. HAWKINS 
Librarian 





Novel Writing 

An interview with Anne Douglas Sedgwick 

Anne Douglas Sedgwick recently 
gave a direct answer to the leading 
question “How do you do your work?” 

“My books,” replied the author of 
The Little French Girl, “always start 
with imaginary people. I usually see 
their faces very clearly and the back- 
ground rises to fitthem. I never begin 
with a biographical sketch, but have 
the story as a whole in my mind be- 
fore I begin to write. Usually I start 
with the first chapter and write straight 


thru, altho occasionally I must jump 
forward to grasp essential scenes that 
dominate the story and can’t wait until 
their time comes. Of course I rewrite 
each novel three or four times, and a 
book is often greatly altered before I 
am finally satisfied that I have done all 
that I can possibly do with an idea.” 

Questioned about her rules for novel 
writing, Miss Sedgwick answered by 
saying “a novel should possess security 
and unity, and be sober and beautiful, 
if possible. Under no circumstances 
should it be dull, sentimental or af- 
fected. Life—more abundant life—is 
all that one can ask of a novel. It is 
because Tolstoi has revealed life’s 
depth and abundance so matchlessly 
that, I might say, War and Peace is 
my favorite work of fiction.” 

Under the title of The Old Countess, 
Miss Sedgwick’s new novel is the first 
since the appearance of The Little 
French Girl. Like its predecessor, it 
is an Anglo-French story based on a 
contrast of temperaments. Altho she 
is an American living in England, Miss 
Sedgwick spent three years of the war 
in hospital work in France, and the dif- 
ferences between English and French 
life are still uppermost in her mind. 





A Welcome Visitor 

Word has come that Mr George T. 
Shaw, chief-librarian, Public library, 
Liverpool, England, who has been the 
genial host to many visiting American li- 
brarians, expects to attend the A. L. A. 
meeting at Toronto. Later, he will visit 
libraries in the eastern and middle states. 
More than one traveling librarian is in- 
debted to Mr Shaw for courtesy and 
kindness in their passage thru Liverpool, 
and they and their friends are looking 
with pleasant anticipation for an oppor- 
tunity to express their pleasure in greet- 
ing him in America and giving formal 
expression of the gratitude and kindness 
they have received at his hands. The 
Public library at Liverpool, by the way, 
is one of the very best libraries on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and American 
libraries will do well to put their best on 
display when Mr Shaw comes to see 
them. " 
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Illinois Library Legislation 


HE LEGISLATIVE committee of 

the Illinois library association, Mr 
Spencer Ewing of Bloomington, chair- 
man, prepared and had introduced into 
the Senate of Illinois assembly, by 
Senator Mason, a bill amending the 
present State law authorizing the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of public 


libraries. 
The tax amendments called for are 


as follows: 

Sec. 1. The city council of each incor- 
porated city, whether organized under gen- 
eral law or special charter . . . may levy a 
tax of not to exceed two and one half mills 
on the dollar annually on all taxable prop- 
erty in the city. 

Sec. 10. When 50 legal voters of any un- 
incorporated town, village, or township shall 
present a petition . . . asking that an an- 
nual tax be levied ... and shall specify a 
rate of taxation not to exceed two and one- 
half mills, the clerk shall, etc. 

Section 11 is amended to give library 


directors power 

To contract with any lawfully incorporated 
library association or any municipal library 
board in Illinois for library service ... to join 
with the board or boards of one or more l- 
braries of any town, village or township for 
the maintenance of a common library for such 
towns, villages or townships, upon such terms 
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as may be agreed upon by and between the 
said boards. 

The increase in the library tax will 
probably meet opposition from the 
spigot economist but the fact that a 
permissive law is proposed, not a man- 
datory one, gtves the final power to the 
local library interests who may set out 
their needs to their constituencies, thus 
allowing each community to decide for 
itself what it shall spend for its library 
service. Many libraries in Illinois are 
receiving the full amount, 1.8 mills on 
the dollar, and yet have not sufficient 


‘means for their needs nor indeed what 


the community desires to spend for its 
library service. This new levy would 
help much and the tax-payers should 
be allowed to pay more if they choose 
to do so. 

The community library idea is a solu- 
tion that looks as if it would work as it 
relates to communities too small to 
support library service properly. This 
again is a permissive law and if two or 
more communities desire to pool their 
library incomes for common service, 
there is no good reason why they 
should not be allowed to do so. It is a 














fine solution of the difficult rural situ- 
ation as it exists in Illinois. 

At this time, April 18, the bill has 
been reported out favorably by the 
committee on Community-Welfare and 
advanced to second reading in the Sen- 
ate. 

Librarians, library directors, club 
members, school people and all fo- 
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ward-looking Illinoisans should show 
their interest and belief in library serv- 
ice by securing at once the attention of 
their local senators and representatives, 
making them see the value to education 
of such legislation and definitely pledg- 
ing each and every member to support 
the measure openly and_ whole- 
heartedly. 





A Stimulating Member 


HE PRESIDENT of the A. L. A. 

said in effect, in his address in 
1896, that librarians were beginning to 
admire themselves unduly for the good 
work they were doing, while, as a mat- 
ter of fact, what was left undone far 
outdistanced what was being done. 
From time to time, that same speaker 
has reiterated the same thot, perhaps 
in different words, pointing out what 
seemed to him important things that 
were left undone. 

At the meeting of the American Li- 
brary Institute at Atlantic City in 
March, he gave another “call to atten- 
tion.” His address is printed on an- 
other page. In this, he points out how 
other agencies are furnishing more 
printed reading matter than are the li- 
braries. He asserts that librarians are 
more concerned with the technique of 
organization and the manner of dis- 
tribution than with weightier things. 
He claims that the time has come to 
emphasize more deeply the service 
that may be rendered by books than 
seems to be the case at present, judg- 
ing by statistics of the self-service of 
books by the people who are reading. 

Mr Dana’s words have always made 
his colleagues think, whether they ac- 
cepted his ideas or not, and generally 
he is right in his contentions. So in 


this instance, one can not with im- 
punity challenge the truth of what he 
says about the changing times and 
needs, but while granting that, one 
may also say it is not all the story. 
If people are reading more than for- 
merly, and they are, it is not claiming 
too much to say that a good share of 
the credit is due to the free public 
library. If one will look back to the 
relation of books to the activities of 
the days of ’96, he will not find the sit- 
uation even hinting of what has come 
since then in the attitude of the whole 
country toward organized book service. 
Mr Dana’s own community is a good 
illustration of the growth of the idea. 
And nearly every city, town, village 
and countryside will show similar 
progress in the going to books for in- 
formation of every kind, and librarians, 
either public or private, are the guides 
to the information wanted. Perhaps 
technique was overdone once—it can 
not be said with certainty, it certainly 
was not universally so. 

_ The magazines of which Mr Dana 
speaks live by their advertising not by 
their reading matter. Watch what the 
commuter is reading in them. They 
are read “on the fly,” and there is no 
evidence that all those who read them, 
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read nothing else. Besides, it is a safe 
guess that many who read the ephem- 
eral magazine and newspaper, once 
caught the idea of reading at all from 
a library enthusiast. ; 

These same readers “are hardly all 
taxpayers,” as one sees them in the 
subway, on the elevated, at the station, 
in hotels, on trains and the like. And 
some are reading the pictures! It 
might have all been done in “the same 
12 months” but not by the same peo- 
ple by any means. And those 240 mil- 
lion borrowed books may have been 
read, according to Mr Dana’s own cal- 
culations in another place, by five dif- 
ferent persons on one voyage out from 
the library. With the kind of books 
libraries have on their shelves, Mr 
Dana’s acquaintance may be wider 
than most librarians’, but all over the 


country his message will find hundreds. 


and thousands of librarians who can 
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truly testify—“That doesn’t hit me.” 

What subjects and methods of ma- 
terial of a generation ago are usurping 
the place that belongs to better things 
of today? Best books? Why not? 
The best of their kind! Even 1000 
best novels. And also, macadam, ma- 
chinery, merchandising, metrics and 
1000 other bests. Join hands with 
newspapers to help readers? A fine 
idea carried into partial effect, at any 
rate, by the majority of libraries in the 
region west, north and south of 
Newark, N. J. A month’s clipping 
service on “libraries” would cheer the 
heart of the earnest Mr Dana as he 
saw his ideas put into practice. And 
yet, library folk, one and all, may think 
more highly of themselves than they 
ought, and a sobering dissertation such 
as a “Changing world” well-considered 
will undoubtedly be a beneficial influ- 
ence for all. 





Summer Library Schools 


HE LARGEST number of summer 
schools that has ever been pro- 
posed are scheduled for the coming 
summer. They are not confined to any 
locality but are scattered from New 
Hampshire to Louisiana, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. And the best 
thing about them is that they are 
staffed with those who really know 
the requirements in technique in small 
libraries, in special departments and in 
school libraries, while the outside re- 
lations which a library may and ought 
to acquire are also represented by com- 
petent advisers. And provision is 
made on a larger scale than heretofore 
for caring for special-needs. 
Educational institutions which not 
so long ago merely tolerated summer 
library schools because they did not 


understand and feared to oppose openly 
what evidently had a _ following 
which they might not offend with im- 
punity, are this year sending out spe- 
cial notices of the library classes which 
while they show a much more friendly 
spirit, sometimes also, show wording a 
little unfamiliar to the craft. 

All this indicates the tide of interest 
is still rising. The reason for this 
might be stated differently in va- 
rious lines of endeavor. First there 
is the Board of Education’ for 
Librarianship of the American Li- 
brary Association. The very name 
inspires ambition. There are the 
raised requirements for entering the 
library field, where the idea of being 
among the “also presents” makes even 
the slothful stir. The idea that money 
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is being furnished by large corpora- 
tions to forward the better teaching of 
the book sciences is not without its 
part in arousing greater interest 
generally. The wide distribution of 
printed material about libraries in the 
secular press helps. The great multi- 
plicity of library organizations and 
their consequent .meetings in ever 
widening circles attract new material 
which is deciding to know more of 
these things. The indefatigable labors 
of committees with their comprehen- 
sive investigations and reports are 
widening knowledge of deficiencies and 
creating new visions and so one might 
go on almost indefinitely. 

But before ceasing, there is a group 
that one hears too little of and to whom 
due credit has not been given,—“the 
field workers” as they have labored 
these many, many years early and 


late, in season and out, with small re- 
muneration, and small praise for their 
faithful seed-sowing in all kinds of 
ground, in all kinds of weather, in all 
kinds of places. One hears hardly a 
mention of them in the summing up of 
things accomplished but their hands 
carried the burdens, literally; their 
tired bodies bore the brunt of break- 
ing down ignorance and prejudice; 
their hearts and minds inspired the 
unknowing in the days when many 
who today are enjoying the fruits of 
the labors of these loyal, faithful pio- 
neers were wondering what it was all 
about! Nearly every state has had the 
benefit of their devoted labor, many still 
look eagerly for their coming and to 
them is due very largely the best part 
of the rise that has come to library in- 
telligence, and for them, the paeans 
should rise. 





A New Library Periodical 


| adaaes the past few months, a new 
association called The County Li- 
brary Circle has been started in Great 
Britain, and at the suggestion of the 
Circle, Mr R. D. McLeod (late libra- 
rian to the Carnegie United Kingdom 
trustees and author of County Rural 
Libraries) has arranged to edit a new 
library magazine to express the ideals 
of county libraries and codperating 
town libraries. The title will be The 
Library Review. 
The magazine will be a quarterly and 
a wide range of popular library and 
bookish interests will be covered. Among 
those contributing to the first number are 
Milton J. Ferguson of California, George 
Blake (the well-known London novelist 
and literary critic), Colonel Luxmoore 
Newcombe (of the Central Library for 


Students), and Miss M. Joyce Powell 
(county librarian of Surrey). It is in- 
teresting to learn that arrangements are 
being made to have a contribution in 
each number by an American librarian. 

The magazine will be published from 
47 Pitcairn Street, Brucefield, Dunferm- 
line, and the subscription rate will be $1 
per annum, post free to any part of the 
world. 

The new venture will have one ap- 
peal in certain quarters. Mr McLeod 
will finance the venture himself; it 
will have no commercial connections 
whatever. 

If Mr McLeod can make this enter- 
prise go, he deserves the commendation 
and financial support of his fellow 
workers. His record would seem to 
indicate that he will succeed. 
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The field is pretty well covered at 
the present time with library period- 
icals published every little while and 
one might think that with the library 
literature available there was hardly 
place for another. But that idea was 
promulgated most profusely 32 years 
ago and found to be erroneous, when 
the number of library periodicals could 
be counted on one hand. In helpful 
things for librarians there is always 
room for one more. 

If the leaders of the library move- 
ment in America now feel the need of 


another library periodical that will pro- 
vide for them “the more substantial 
and important opinion” of the craft, 
surely a new library movement in 
Britain may have its representative 
periodical without overcrowding the 
stage of action. 

So from this quarter, Lrpraries 
bids welcome to the new member, ex- 
tends the right hand of fellowship with 
all good wishes and has no fear of los- 
ing its ancient claim, in the craft, 
“We sometimes lead, we _ never 
follow.” 





The Coming A. L. A. Meeting 


The date of the annual meeting of 
the A. L. A. is not quite two months 
ahead, just far enough away to give a 
good perspective of the event. The 
meeting is to be held in Toronto, close 
to being, if not quite the leading city in 
the Dominion, and a place noted thru- 
out the continent for the excellence of 
its library service. This may relieve 
the minds of the would-be library mis- 
sionaries of the duty of carrying any- 
thing in the way of professional gifts 
to the convention, but will instead give 
opportunity for seeing some of the very 
best book service in action. 


This will be the third time the con-. 


vention has been held in what to many 
of the A. L. A. is the Northland, and 
the great pleasure enjoyed on the two 
former occasions give reason for glad 
anticipation of much profit and enjoy- 
ment on this occasion. : 
The experience of a city convention 
in other years in other large cities may 
make one a bit dubious as to possible 
physical comfort, but even this has 


been largely mitigated by the novel 
plans for the Toronto meeting of being 
in a city but not of it, as the University 
campus, in a measure, offers a retreat 
from the noise and crowding of the 
busy streets of town. 

The full program has not been re- 
leased but the glimpse of the high 
spots (see p. 248) raises expecta- 
tion as to the larger treatin store. 
The fine hospitality of Toronto toward 
those whom it invites within its gates 
is noteworthy. The writer has been 
fortunate in being many times the 
guest of the library craft gathered in 
Toronto as well as of other hosts and 
on that account, anticipates with pleas- 
ure the opportunity of now going 
again. 

One who plans for the meeting, takes 
cordial anticipation of an opportunity 
to exchange good things of all sorts 
and leaves cares and trials behind, may 
count on an occasion long to be re- 
membered. 





} 
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Death’s Toll 

Miss Mary Medlicott, who had been 
reference librarian at the City library, 
Springfield, died on February 28, in 
her eighty-second year. For nearly 37 
years she had been associated with the 
City library. Coming there in 1890, 
after two years’ study in the Columbia 
library school, New York City, she was 
given the responsibility of establishing 
a reference department, and she re- 
mained as head of this department un- 
til within a year of her death. 

The high esteem in which Miss Med- 
licott was held by all who knew her 
has been expressed by the librarian, Mr 
Wellman, as follows: 

“Miss Medlicott was a woman with 
the most endearing qualities. To a 
fine culture and a genuine appreciation 
of the best in literature, she united a 
remarkable fund of information gained 
by wide reading. An unusual memory 
enabled her to put her wealth of 
knowledge at the service of the readers 
whom she served for nearly 40 years 
with untiring eagerness and friendly 
interest. Her kindliness and cheerful- 
ness, her sincere courtesy, her keen but 
always gentle humor, won the love of 
all of her associates. She will be deep- 
ly missed alike by the members of 
the staff and by the friends whom she 
helped and guided in their use of the 
library.”—Mass. L. C. Bulletin. 


G. H. Baskette, librarian of the Car- 
negie library, Nashville, Tennessee, 
died at his home in that city March 
27, age 82. From 1874 until 1913 he 
was editor of various Tennessee pa- 
pers. Practically his whole life was 
spent in Tennessee which was his na- 
tive state. For more than a quarter 
of a century, he was president of the 
Board of trustees of the Carnegie li- 
brary at Nashville, and on the death 
of the librarian in 1920’ he was ap- 
pointed to that position. Altho he suf- 
fered from the effects of advancing age, 
Mr Baskette was seen at the library 
until within a few days of his death. 


Boston’s Intelligent Jews Mourn the 
Death of a Negro 

Jews always have cause to complain 
about their enemies. The Jewish ene- 
mies, anti-Semites, are lacking in no 
place. In every city there are to be 
found anti-Semites that make Jewish 
life miserable. But we seldom hear 
that Jews praise or extend thanks to a 
non-Jew who is a friend of the Jews. 
There is no doubt that Jews always 
have friends among non-Jews, because 
if all non-Jews were Jewish enemies 
it would be impossible for Jews to live 
anywhere in the world. But the fact 
is that among Christians, there are 
friends of Jews, little and seldom spok- 
en of and written about. It is so, pos- 
sibly, because friendship is a healthy 
and normal phenomenon, while hatred 
is an abnormal state. And even as 
people stare more at sick people than 
at healthy ones, so do we notice our 
enemies more than we do our friends. 
But the fact is, that seldom do we hear 
Jews telling about their friends. 

Last week there passed away in Bos- 
ton a negro, 63 years of age, who thru 
his knowledge and intelligence and 
good human heart helped hundreds 
of intelligent Jews to get on their 
feet. A great many successful Jew- 
ish doctors, lawyers, engineers, and 
men of other professions owe a large 
part of their success to this negro. 
Some successful Jewish graduates of 
Boston colleges are not ashamed to ad- 
mit that they owe their success to this 
reference librarian. 

The West End is the center of the 
Jewish population of Boston, and tho 
now Jewish people are moving to Rox- 
bury, Dorchester, and other points, the 
West End is still the Jewish center. 
Here are located the offices of the Jew- 
ish newspapers, the Jewish bookstores, 


and most of the Jewish meetings and 


lectures are to be found in the West 
End. In the heart of the West End, 
on Cambridge Street, stands the larg- 
est branch of the Boston public library. 





Translated from the Jewish Daily Forward, March 
26, 1927, and sent to Lipraries by Fannie Goldstein, 
librarian, West End branch library, Boston. 
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The Jewish youth of the West End, 
from public school children to college 
students, spend most of their time in 
the West End branch of the Boston 
public library. First of course, the li- 
brary is more comfortable, warmer, 
and more suited for studying than the 
tenement houses. And secondly, in 
the library they had a friend and teach- 
er, who was ready at any time to give 
advice, to help solve a mathematical 
problem, or to assist in a Latin transla- 
tion or grammar, and aid in many 
other difficulties that students of high- 
schools and colleges meet in their 
studies. 

This friend of theirs was the refer- 
ence librarian, George Washington 
Forbes, a negro who passed away last 
week. George Washington Forbes 
was one of the first negroes to acquire 
a college education and was one of 
the most intelligent negroes in Amer- 
ica. He was born 63 years ago in 
Shannon, Mississippi. His father was 
one of the southern slaves freed by 
Abraham Lincoln after the Civil War. 
In the town of Wilberforce, Ohio, he 
spent his youth and prepared for col- 
lege, and in 1892, 35 years ago, he 
was graduated from Amherst College 
in the same class with President Cool- 
idge. 

The first few years after graduation, 
George W. Forbes wrote for Boston 
newspapers. He also published many 
poems. Then he obtained a position 
in the Boston public library and be- 
came reference librarian of the West 
End branch library where he worked 
until the last days of his life. 

He was an authority on English and 
Latin and was familiar with the books 
of the library. Mr Forbes accom- 
plished during his life a great deal for 
his race. He always lived among the 
colored people in the South End of 
Boston. He was for a time editor of 
the negro newspaper The Courant and 


also of the Guardian, another negro 


journal. Before his death, he con- 
cluded a work on the History of the 
black men in the life of the republic. 
His widow is a cultured, intelligent 
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woman, a graduate of Kingston Acad- 
emy of New York state. 

The most of his life, George W. 
Forbes spent in the West End branch 
of the Boston public library with the 
Jewish people. In the 32 years that he 
worked in the library, he never missed 
an evening and never missed a Sunday 
on account of illness. Every evening 
and every Sunday as the school chil- 
dren and students came to the library 
to. study their lessons, it became a bee- 
hive. Mr Forbes used to go from one 
table to another, then to the balcony in 
the Children’s room, then to the large 
reading room for adults. For one, he 
found a book, another he showed how 
to solve a problem in algebra, or geom- 
etry. To one he gave the meaning of 
a word, to another advice, always with 
a smile, a cheerful word, or a hearty 
laugh; to many a college or high-school 
student in difficulties with a subject, Mr 
Forbes gave advice, assisted, encour- 
aged him, so that the student that came 
to the library with a troubled heart 
went out encouraged, seeing a way 
to overcome the difficulty. 

Several months ago, a famous Jew- 
ish engineer of the West came to Bos- 
ton. He called at the West End li- 
brary expressly to see Mr Forbes, and 
he reminded him that 25 years ago he 
was a student in Boston, and used to 
study his lessons in the West End 
branch library. “All these years that 
I have been an engineer in the West,” 
said the Jewish engineer, “I carried on 
my conscience the debt to come to Bos- 
ton some day and thank you for the 
assistance which you gave me when 
I was a student. There were mo- 
ments when I felt like leaving college 
on account of difficulties, but you 
helped me out in passing my examina- 
tions.” Of course, Mr Forbes did not 
recognize the student of 25 years ago. 
In the past 25 years, hundreds of other 
students passed thru the West End li- 
brary, but he was proud, however, of 
the fact that this successful Jewish en- 
gineer came to Boston from the far 
West, especially to thank him for the 
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favors and assistance that he had given 
him. 

As Mr Forbes walked the streets of 
Roxbury and Dorchester, he was often 
stopped by Jewish young men who 
were brought up in the West End. 
Many Jewish doctors passing by in 
their automobiles used to stop and 
greet him, recalling former days. 

Especially great was his love for 
children. He used to radiate with joy 
in the hours he spent in the balcony 
in the children’s room, and all the chil- 
dren loved and admired him. A ques- 
tion that a child did not dare ask the 
teacher in school, he asked Mr Forbes 
in the library. Mr Forbes used to 
answer and explain with a smile in a 
friendly way, and not as the nervous, 
cross teacher at school would. The 
day when the children came to the 
library and found that Mr Forbes had 
died they felt very much depressed. 

It did not take long before a dele- 
gation of the children came to the li- 
brarian of the West End library and 
gave her a sum of money which the 
students had collected of their own 
volition to buy flowers for Mr Forbes’ 
funeral. The librarian was deeply 
touched by this act of the children and 
advised them not to spend the whole 
sum for flowers because it was too 
much, but instead to buy with part of 
the money a gift for Mrs Forbes. The 
flowers and the gift box from the chil- 
dren of the West End were such a 
great surprise for Mrs Forbes that she 
said she would not forget it for the 
rest of her life. The fact that they 
had no children of their own may have 
contributed to the great patience and 
love which Mr Forbes showed to the 
children who came to the library. 

In the West End, there are also a 
great many “professional tramps,” 
poor, lonesome, unemployed men that 
spend almost all day in the library 
reading the papers, magazines, and 
sometimes a book. These lonesome 
wrecked human beings all have en- 
joyed the friendship of Mr. Forbes 
and his smile was often the only smile 
that these lonesome people would meet 


with in their daily lives. Since Mr 
Forbes died, these so called “tramps” 
come in every now and then to the li- 
brary, come over to the desk of the li- 
brarian or other employees and express 
their regret about Mr Forbes’ death. 

His funeral took place from his home 
in the South End, and the negro popu- 
lation was proud that at the funeral 
of a negro man the pall-bearers were 
white employees of the Boston public 
library. The West End branch, where 
Mr Forbes spent three decades of his 
life was closed from 12 to 4 p. m. on 
the day of his funeral. 

Since then, everybody, especially the 
children of the West End, miss Mr 
Forbes. They feel now like sheep 
without a shepherd. The joy and hap- 
piness that reigned every evening in 
the Children’s room is now gone. Tho 
children still come to the library with 
their problems, they no longer have Mr 
Forbes to assist them. The librarian, 
too, is in despair because the library 
cannot easily find a person to fill Mr 
Forbes’ place as reference librarian. 
Such a person must needs have so 
much experience, be pleasant and 
friendly with the children, and be will- 
ing to stay in the library every evening 
and Sunday. 

Thus it was destined that a child born 
of a southern slave should play such 
a role in the life of a large part of the 
intelligent Jewish professional, and 
still a larger part in the lives of the 
children of the West End. Nobody 
could believe that this sprightly, ac- 
tive, and “peppy” man was already 63 
years of age. His death is being 
mourned by the negro population 
which was justly proud of him, but 
still more is he being mourned by the 
Jewish children of the West end of 
Boston. F. G. 





Nature hires no criminal lawyers and 
issues no writs of habeas corpus for the 
vicious or weak plant. I never heard of her 
letting out a mad dog on probation. . ; 
Everything she has taught me in my sev- 
enty years of work in her university em- 
phasizes the fact that nature’s laws are 
incredibly exact, marvelously correlated, and 
infallibly just—Luther Burbank. 











Some Views on Cataloging 
Interest in Cataloging’ 

Every teacher of cataloging must 
have wished many times for the ability 
to awaken a permanent interest in her 
students, both in the class room work 
of the library school and in the pros- 
pect of taking a cataloging position. As 
classes come and go, this need for mak- 
ing effort to arouse enthusiasm seems 
to increase since the students of more 
recent years are even less drawn to this 
work than were their predecessors, The 
reason for this doubtless lies in the fact 
that the natural desire for the more ac- 
tive kinds of work has increased as 
women have had the opportunity 
offered in recent years to gratify it. 
This increased sense of individual right 
to varied experience and to participa- 
tion in a form of work which has di- 
rect personal contacts and rewards, is 
certainly a rock which even the most 
intelligent discussion may not be able 
to move. 

Granting the truth of this statement, 
what remedies can be applied to cata- 
loging instruction to make it more 
worthwhile to students, and what sug- 
gestions from a teacher’s standpoint 
may be offered to cataloging manage- 
ment within a library? To mention 
first the familiar difficulties of instruc- 
tion: The first difficulty lies in the fact 
that elementary cataloging is required 
of all students, altho perhaps two-thirds 
of them have not the habits of thot that 
make such work seem natural and at- 
tractive. While this is admitted to be 
a problem, still it does not alter the 
generally accepted opinion that the 
course should be required, owing to the 
close connection between bibliographic, 
general reference work and cataloging. 
The second difficulty comes in present- 
ing suitably a subject that involves 
both mental, and mechanical or routine 
work, Ideally, the emphasis should 
be put very largely on the mental side 
of the work; practically, the result is 
not satisfactory to the average em- 
ploying library because the average 
position calls for both kinds of skill. 


1From a discussion on Cataloging at A. L. A. 
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In view of these difficulties, what con- 
structive suggestions may be made? 
There are only two that occur to me: 
1) That instructors in cataloging and 
record work should try persistently to 
relate their efforts to the more general 
aspects of their profession and should 
emphasize the fact that technical work 
exists merely to serve some ultimate 
personal use. 2) That more lectures of 
the type of Mr Bishop’s “Cataloging as 
an asset; an address to the New York 
state library school,” be given before 
all student groups. 

The suggestions which follow in re- 
gard to actual cataloging work are tak- 
en from the written statements of 20 
students in the Western Reserve cata- 
loging class one year. The ideas ex- 
pressed are based quite clearly on the 
belief that inducements must be offered 
if any number of students decide to 
turn from general work to this special 
kind, altho each student admits the 
practical problem presented in trying 
to convince a library board of this. 
The suggestions are as follows: 

1) A somewhat higher scale of sal- 
aries granted the cataloging staff as an 
inducement to undertake the work and 
also because the higher grades of cata- 
loging work call for a great deal of 
formal preparation. 2) A _ slightly 
shorter working day granted on the 
ground of the more continuous mental 


‘and eye strain; or 3) As a substitute 


for this, a brief assignment in the ref- 
erence department as often as the or- 
ganization of the work permits. 

No one of these students had asked 
to be recommended for a cataloging 
position, altho two were willing to do 
cataloging and have a real interest in 
its theory; four students were willing 
to work as catalogers in a library small 
enough to give them a chance to man- 
age all the record work and book buy- 
ing ; two were willing to accept a regu- 
lar position if the salary was larger 
than they could command in other lines 
of library work; while two more re- 
garded cataloging work as a possibility 
for a short time because of. its giving 
increased book knowledge. The _re- 
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maining ten did not wish to consider 
the work at all. 

It may be of interest to quote di- 
rectly from these students’ reports : 


1. No salary, no matter how large, would 
tempt me to accept a position in the depart- 
ment of a large library where the work 
would be unvarying, but I should enjoy a 
position as cataloger in the ordinary town 
library where all the work on the books, 
from the time the shipments are received by 
the library, until they are in the hands of 
the public, is done by the cataloger. 

2. Unless a student is unusually inter- 
ested in record work and adept in doing it, 
or because of some personal diffidence in 
meeting the public, what active girl of today 
will choose such a work just after leaving 
library school, where so many other inter- 
esting phasés of library work are intro- 
duced? No lecturers or visitors come to 
the school to enthuse the students over 
cataloging as for all other branches of the 
work. 

3. I would not consider cataloging as a 
profession even tho the salary were large, 
unless I could do some work with the 
public. I think the ideal arrangement is to 
have the head of each division indicate on a 


slip what cards are to be made for each 


book and how it is to be classified, and then 
have the typing done by professional 
typists. In a large library there would have 
to be a general supervisor of the work. 

The conclusion to which an instruc- 
tor comes after reading these reports is 
that great effort must be made in the 
class work to stress the intellectual 
side which holds the interest, and to 
subordinate the routine part as much 
as is reasonable. Nearly all the state- 
ments indicate that the beginner is 
really oppressed by the details in form, 
etc. 

Any discussion in regard to the 
teaching of details, brings up the ques- 
tion as to whether a special card form 
needs to be taught and followed out 
when Library of Congress cards are 
available. It is recommended that a 
simpler form be taught in order to ex- 
plain more satisfactorily the way in 
which the printed card entry is deter- 
mined. Many more L. C. cards can be 
used, fewer written cards be made, and 
more time be put on subject heading 
work, taught as a part of the catalog- 
ing course, and on difficult name and 
other types of entry. If the student 


can be convinced that form once mas- 
tered takes its place as a servant of in- 
telligence, much has been accom- 
plished. 

Tuirza E. Granr. 


Cost of cataloging 

At the Saratoga meeting of the 
A. L. A. in 1924, in the sessions of the 
Catalog section, there were discussions 
of various topics of interest and value 
which pointed out worthwhile things 
that should be undertaken. Most of 
these have received effective attention 
since, notably Miss Mann’s suggestion 
as to the consolidation of the A. L. A. 
committee on cataloging and the Cata- 
loging section, the continued develop- 
ment of regional cataloging groups, the 
completion of the Index to song col- 
lections, and others. One subject, 
however, has not fared so well, mainly 
because no one group of library in- 
terests is responsible for it. It is scat- 
tered thru the reaches of trustees, li- 
brary administration and catalogers. 
This subject is The cost of cataloging. 

The word “cost” in library service 
often means more than is apparent at 
the point of the handing out of definite 
payments. Some of the points to be 
borne in mind: The cost of cataloging 
in a small library, or even a medium 
sized library, can be reduced by the use 
of a duplicating machine, reasonable in 
price, which does satisfactory card 
work, or even omitting mechanical fa- 
cilities, a simple unit card may be 
copied by volunteer helpers and 
adapted for use by the librarian. In 
the organization of a library with a 
small staff, the catalogers should be re- 
lieved of the mechanical process if 
economy and efficiency are to be ob- 
served. Student helpers for a small 
price can do a good deal of this work in 
a small college with only_slight super- 


- vision from the librarian. Apprentices 


or students taking commercial courses 
can do typing and other copy work as a 
means of economy. 

Paul N. Rice of the New York public 
library called attention to the lack of a 
definite treatment of the problem of 
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cataloging costs. This perhaps carried 
the most important idea in the discus- 
sion of the subject of costs. Mr Rice 
said, “The problem of cataloging costs 
must be attacked by catalogers them- 
selves or it will be attacked by execu- 
tives less able to judge fairly as to 
what should be modified or elimi- 
nated.” 

As a result of the discussions, it was 
decided to appoint a committee, repre- 
senting different types of libraries, to 
draw up a plan for a cost investiga- 
tion. The points emphasized for the 
direction: of the committee were: 

1) That a uniform system of cataloging 
statistics be established. 

2) That relative costs of different steps 
in the process of cataloging 100 average 
books be ascertained according to the 
Josephson plan or a similar one. 

3) That records be kept in the testing li- 
braries of items cataloged and the propor- 
tion of time devoted to new work. 

4) That the proportion of salary pay roll 
for this work be estimated. 

5) That the result of the cost of the en- 
tire output be divided by the number of 
pieces to get a true average cost. This re- 
sult divided in turn by the average cost 
of 100 books to be used as a factor to mul- 
tiply the average stop watch figure for each 
step in the process. 

6) That the results from libraries of 
about the same size and with similar col- 
lections and use be compared. 

These six points cover matters that 
are of common concern in every cata- 
loging department. In them are prob- 
lems which could be more satisfactorily 
clarified, if not solved, by a finding of 
facts from a good many similar institu- 
tions. The Catalog section has given 
serious and prolonged study to many of 
the questions that pertain to the work 
of cataloging. The survey and Mr 
Telford’s investigations have given 
some data on which to work, but a defi- 
nite study and comparison for the pur- 
pose of obtaining definite information 
and results have not been made. There 
is a subject for fruitful discussion at 
the next meeting of the Catalog sec- 
tion, perhaps at Toronto. Those inter- 
ested in cataloging from any angle are 
urged to take part in the effort to find 
the best solution for all these things. 


Cataloging foreign books, Seattle plan’ 

Our method of cataloging foreign 
books depends somewhat upon the lan- 
guage in which the books are written. 
Foreign books in Latin characters are 
cataloged similarly to English books, 
with the exception of limiting the im- 
print and collation to the date, and 
number of volumes if more than one. 
We deviate from our usual practice 
also in making open-shelf shelf-lists for 
all foreign books no matter in what 
department they may be kept. This 
file is kept in the open-shelf room and 
aims to be a complete list of all the 
books in foreign languages in the li- 
brary. 

Books printed in characters other 
than the Latin, such as Yiddish, Rus- 
sian, Hebrew, and Modern Greek, are 
treated as follows: 


Yiddish books 

The author entry is made in Hebrew 
characters in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner at an indention corresponding to 
the usual author indention made on the 
left-hand side of the card. The title 
follows on the next line in Hebrew 
characters at an indention correspond- 
ing to the usual title indention on the 
opposite margin. The call number is 
given in its usual place, the upper left- 
hand corner. 

Below, about half way down the card 
and at the regular author indention, 
the author entry is given in transliter- 
ated form, followed on the next line at 
the title indention by ‘the transliter- 
ated title, followed in its turn by the 
translation in brackets. 

On the title cards, the entries in He- 
brew characters are reversed; the title 
entry preceding the author entry. The 
same is true of the transliterated title 
and author, the former preceding the 
latter. The former is followed by a 
translation of the title, in brackets. 

The complete Yiddish catalog is kept 
at the Yesler branch where all the Yid- 
dish books are kept. The cards are 
not filed in the regular catalog but are 
arranged in dictionary order in a se- 


1 Read at A. L. A. Catalog round-table. 
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parate file so that the Yiddish reader 
may use it for information about the 
collection. 

As there are occasional calls for Yid- 
dish books at the main library, an 
open-shelf record is kept there. The 
cards are duplicates of the author 
cards in the Yiddish catalog, with the 
accession numbers added as on regu- 
lar shelf-lists. A card shelf-list in 
transliteration, followed by an English 
translation, is made for the Yesler 
branch, and a sheet shelf-list in trans- 
literation followed by a translation is 
made for the main library. 


Russian books 


A separate Russian catalog com- 
posed of author and title entries is 
made for our Russian collection. Sub- 
ject entries in English are filed in a 
separate alphabet following author and 
title alphabet in Russian. The author 
and title entries are made in the Cyril- 
lic characters. Below are given the 
author and title in Latin characters, 
the title in translation. The authors 
and titles are arranged according to the 
Russian alphabet. Transliterated au- 
thor’s names and translations of the 
titles are given on both the open-shelf 
and shelf-lists and sheet shelf-lists. 

In the main catalog of the library is 
a cross reference to the name of every 
Russian writer whose works are listed 
in the Russian catalog. Example: 
Toistoi, Lyeff Nikolaievitch 

For volumes in Russian, see Russian 

catalog. 

Similar cross references are made to 


the authors listed in the Hebrew, Yid- 
dish and Modern Greek catalogs. 


Modern Greek books 

_ There is a separate catalog of the 
Modern Greek books. Authors and 
titles are given in the Greek characters, 
with the author in transliterated form 
and the title in translation, given in 
the form of a note below, as in the case 
of the Russian catalog. The cards are 
arranged according to the Greek alpha- 
bet. Subject entries in English are 
filed in a separate alphabet following 
the author and title alphabet, in Mod- 
ern Greek. 


Hebrew books 
There is a separate catalog of the 
Hebrew books, made on the same prin- 
ciple as the Russian and Modern Greek 
catalogs. This, however, is kept at the 
Yesler branch, where are also the He- 
brew books. For the convenience of 
Hebrew readers at the main library, 
the open-shelf shelf-list of the Hebrew 
books are entered under the Hebrew 
characters, with the transliterated au- 
thor name below, followed by a trans- 
lation of the title—duplicates of the au- 
thor cards—with the accession num- 
bers added, as in the case of the Yid- 

dish open-shelf shelf-lists. 


Juvenile foreign fiction 

Juvenile foreign fiction is given a 
letter indicative of the language in 
which it is written, preceded by the 
letter j. This is contrary to the treat- 
ment of adult foreign fiction which is 
given the Dewey class number. Be- 
cause of the cumbersome length, in 
most cases, of the class number, (Rus- 
sian fiction, 891.73, Finnish, 894.83) it 
was decided when the juvenile depart- 
ment began to add foreign picture 
books, to simplify the classification 
symbol to the language letter. 


Translation files 
Under each language are listed (in 
a special file) the books which the li- 
brary has in both the original and Eng- 
lish versions. Example, French trans- 
lation file: 





843 Daudet, Alphonse 

D264R Les rois en exil 

——Kings in exile 
In the case of Hebrew, Greek, Yid- 
dish and Russian books which the li- 
brary also has in translation, a trans- 
lation card is made giving the entry 
first in the Hebrew, Greek or Cyrillic 
characters, followed by the English 
translation. Example, Russian trans- 

lation file: 





T588p 
Tolstoi, L. N. 


{ 
891.73 (Russian type) | 
The forged coupon | 








Labor and the Library’ 
Charles Stelzle, New York City 

The librarian in one of our big city 
libraries recently said that if present 
tendencies continued, judging by the 
kind of books they are reading, the 
working men will be the only educated 
class in America. They are becoming 
increasingly interested in serious books 
and discussions. This is demonstrated 
in labor union meetings, in the kind of 
books which they select in the reading 
rooms of our public libraries, in the 
fine educational work being done by 
the Worker’s Education Bureau and 
by their interest in Open Forum dis- 
cussions. It is estimated that upwards 
of 35,000 adult wage-earners were en- 
gaged in systematic study in the Work- 
ers Education enterprises located in 
over 300 centers during the past year. 

With all this, the public library must 
be deeply concerned because the li- 
brary has an important part to play 
in the solution of the social, economic 
and cultural problems of the great mass 
of humanity, particularly the people 
who live in our cities. 

Public libraries may, consistently, 
specialize on industry and the prob- 
lems of labor because, already, they 
have departments for particular groups 
and for the benefit of those who are in- 
terested in highly specialized subjects. 
The major part of the population in 
the average city is concerned about in- 
dustrial affairs. Probably 94 percent 
of the children will not go to college— 
they will go into commerce and in- 
dustry. While working men undoubt- 
edly need cultural training, they are 
chiefly concerned about making a 
living. 

The public library must be interested 
in industry and in the workers because 
it is, in part, responsible for the crea- 
tion of the social unrest of today. So- 
cial unrest is caused, not by the labor 
agitator nor by the tyranny of the 
rich—it has its source- in the finest 
idealism that the world has ever 


1 Abstract of an address given Friday, Maich 11, 
at Atlantic City library meeting. 
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known; workingmen have caught a vi- 
sion of what they might become thru 
what they have learned in the art gal- 
leries and in libraries and similar in- 
stitutions. Having helped create social 
unrest, the public library must assume 
definite responsibility for directing it. 

One of the best ways to help in the 
solution of the present industrial situa- 
tion is to encourage employers of labor 
to read the same books which their 
workers are reading. The rich are 
really the most neglected class in 
America today. 

In the approach to the workingman 
it should be remembered—strange as it 
may seem to any—that he is extremely 
shy and modest when he is taken out 
of his own environment. Ordinarily, 
he has an impression that the librarian 
is suspicious of him. It is necessary, 
therefore, to cultivate his friendship. 
This must be done thru personal con- 
tact. 

Workingmen should be placed upon 
the boards of managers or directors in 
public libraries for, aside from other 
considerations, they are in a position to 
make a most valuable contribution 
thru suggestion and counsel regarding 
the needs of the working people in the 
community. Such action will also win 
the respect and admiration of the great 
mass of working people in the city 
who may have imagined that they have 
been discriminated against in the set- 
ting up of the board of management of 
the library. 

No attempt should be made at “up- 
lift.’ There must be no paternalism. 
The public library must not take on 
the air of an institution and it must 
be a perfectly free establishment, par- 
ticularly in the selection of the books 
which it will place upon its shelves. 

It will be an advantage for the li- 
brary to work thru organized labor. 
The labor unions represent about 30 
percent of the industrial workers of 
the country. They are a permanent 
group, unlike companies of laborers or 
workers in other fields. They are the 
most highly skilled workers and be- 
cause of the demands made upon them, 


























they need the service which the library 
has to give. 

However, the efforts of the library 
should not be limited to organized 
labor. There are many millions of 
workers in America who are unorgan- 
izable and often these have practically 
no contact whatever with outside 
groups which could serve them. 

The best service which the public li- 
brary can render the foreign-speaking 
workingman is to help Americans un- 
derstand that these foreigners are 
bringing a very valuable contribution 
to America, that they arrive at Ellis 
Island and other ports of entry full 
fledged workers, ready and equipped 
for service in America, whose educa- 
tion and preparation has been paid for 
not by the United States but by the 
countries from which they have come. 

Campaigns to increase the workers’ 
vocabularies will permit these workers 
to read better books, increase their ef- 
ficiency and their pay. Workingmen 
“swear horribly” because of the limita- 
tions of their vocabularies. Because 
the workingman does not know how 
to speak correctly, he is often deprived 
of jobs which he is quite capable of 
holding so far as his technical skill is 
concerned. 

An Advisory service to help individ- 
ual workingmen in their personal edu- 
cational problems should be inaugu- 
rated, with special reference to the 
needs of apprentices. Workingmen 
should be encouraged to purchase 
books which will become their own 
property. The preparation of fair and 
intelligent book reviews, not given so 
much to wise-cracking or clever epi- 
grams, will be found very useful to the 
workers. 

Branches or stations of the public 
library established in the districts in 
which workingmen live or in shops in 


which they work and put in charge of . 


librarians who have a wide social ex- 
perience or outlook will help very 
greatly. 

The labor press in any community 
will be glad to help any kind of a plan 
which is inaugurated for the benefit of 
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the workers. The commendation of 
the American Library Association by 
the American Federation of Labor will 
be a useful document to use in present- 
ing the plans of the library to the or- 
ganized workers. 

Somebody should be employed or 
designated as a promotion secretary 
in charge of the Industrial department 
of the library’s work. The average li- 
brarian is too much occupied with de- 
tails to originate ideas and plans and 
to execute them. This part of the li- 
brary’s work can be made a real job 
which will be adequately supported by 
employers of labor and others who are 
interested in the worker’s education. 
A comprehensive publicity department 
to advertise work originated by the 
promotional secretary will get the 
plans across to the workers. 

The library which merely “supplies 
literature upon demand,” which says 
in effect “here are the books, come and 
get them if you want them or leave 
them alone” is not going to get very 
far with workingmen. A _ librarian 
may have dignity, reputation, good 
character, scholarship and technique but 
unless he also has something of the 
human element among his qualities, as 
well as a sense for salesmanship, the 
work will lag. Librarians who are 
simply experts on catalogs, card sys- 
tems and canned literature will make 
a poor job of attracting workingmen 
to the library. It is the business of the 
librarian to sell the library to the com- 
munity. It can be done. It is large- 
ly a question as to how much the li- 
brarian really wants to do it. 





Copies of Rural child welfare, Mac- 
Millan Company, New York City, 
1922—a 350 page volume based on an 
inquiry by the National Child Labor 
Committee in West Virginia, can be 
secured on application to the National 
Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. This book 
was listed in the Book List for July, 
1923. Enclose 25c for mailing ex- 


penses. 














Grey Gables and the H. L.’s 
A hospital librarians’ meet 

Grey Gables was the name that 
swung under a jutting piece of the old 
roof. Yes, there was more reason for 
this tea-room’s name than most. In- 
side you turned abruptly from a gen- 
eral, small-tabled dining-room into a 
long L with chintz curtains and a 
ruddy gas-heater and a pleasant, chatty 
little group of hospital librarians. It 
was again the first Tuesday of the 
month and the H. L.’s of the Twin Cit- 
ies had rounded up their band to the 
extent of 10. Mrs Elva Bailey, who 
is chief of this work in the Minneapolis 
public library, was in charge for the 
evening. 

During dinner, she let us whang and 
bang over the why of not using Sorrell 
and Son except in safe general cases. 
“Ah, yes, but I couldn’t let so-and-so 
have it. Dr’s orders. He seems to be 
developing emotional symptoms and 
is worrying now about a slight stom- 
ach disorder.” “The Plutocrat? Mar- 
velous, safe. Thank Heavens! Why 
don’t more people write books that are 
fool-proof in hospitals. Here is Kath- 
leen Norris who was always’ good for 
almost any one in the women’s ward 
and now—, Hildegarde! She’s gone 
bad. Just got to be unpleasant to be 
modern! Even Ethel M. Dell had to 
introduce a nerve case into that last 
one and spoiled it for—Sanatorium.” 
“The internes and. laboratory people 
are going strong on Microbe-hunters. 
We have tried to take in biographies 
of some of those men and others. Of 
course Valery-Radot has covered Pas- 
teur, and Lister is taken care of, but 
there is no English life of Koch or 
Jenner or Roux or Louis, the French- 
man who invented the stethoscope. 
There is more real need of such a work 
than there is of a biography of a man 
like Vaughan of Ann Arbor, tho that’s 
all right. The Sir James McKenzie 
life is different. He was the “Beloved 
Physician” and Wilson’s appreciation 
is genuine and well done, — — — 

Rap! rap! The kindly beaming 
glance of the evening’s chairman com- 
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pels our attention as the coffee cups 
are cleared. She tells us of an amus- 
ing little volume called Physic in Fic- 
tion by Sir Squire Spriggs, the editor 
of the Lancet, that eminent British 
publication. This gentleman, obvious- 
ly a physician and a reader, gracefully 
and humorously cites the use and 
misuse of the art of medicine in a 
choice of books ranging from Defoe’s 
Plague of London to Daisy Miller of 
the late Mr James. Mr Spriggs quar- 
rels with no author who must use dis- 
ease or its treatment in original and 
unauthorized manner provided it is 
done merely as a part of the plot ma- 
chinery. Let him kill off his victim 
overnight with a disease which ought 
to take months to perform its tragedy 
or let his sudden fatal attack be drawn 
to long lingering weeks if so the plot 
demands; but beware of using a sweep 
of contagious disease, a treatment of a 
fever as an element in itself in the 
story and do it without knowledge. 
Such a man shall be held to scorn and 
rightly so. Here is a nice piece of 
work, and some whimsical doctor with 
a flare for writing might do worse than 
continue such a piece of leisured 
amusement up to the present flood of 
pathologically polluted fiction. 

Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant’s article 
in last May’s Harper’s was quite an- 
other matter. Who knows that Dr 
Alice Hamilton is one of our greatest 
figures in the field of public health and 
the study of occupational diseases, who 
knows that she is an accepted author- 
ity on these subjects at Geneva among 
the Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions and who knows that she sprang 
from a father who dreamed and a 
mother who was feverishly fond of fresh 
air and foreign languages ? 

The To-day and To-morrow Series. 
—Yes, open your eyes, what’s coming 
now? Wilson on Thrysymachus (Who 
chooses those terrible titles and how 
long can they keep them up?) Well, 
it follows up with a sub-title of The 
Doctor of the future. There is not a 
word of state medicine. That is be- 
side the point. This person, the D. 























of the F., is to be one of those para- 
gons who embrace all fields of learning 
and keep all sympathies keen and 
themselves fine fit specimens. How 
can he be anything except “of the fu- 
ture,” one wonders. He shall be the 
perfect humanist, the all-knowing who 
shall realize that a symptom is not an 
evidence of disease but rather an evi- 
dence of the patient’s reaction to life, 
and being all-knowing will be able to 
right the temporary unbalance. The 
author discourses upon the advisability 
of the present doctor learning how to 
desensitize nerves, so that much of the 
present unbalance may be overcome 
just as many of our so-called bacteria 
diseases are overcome by the introduc- 
tion of known antitoxins at psycho- 
logical moments. Provocative at least 
and well put. That suggests another 
doctor’s article and that in turn Dr 
Joseph Collins’ contribution to the 
February Harper's. But now the gas 
heater has been turned off and even our 
discussion cools down. Yes, it is time 
to go home. Au revoir. 
Perrie Jones. 

St. Paul, Minn. 





The Industrial Relations Section of 
Princeton University Library 

The Industrial Relations section of 
the Economics department of Prince- 
ton University, whose library forms a 
part of the University library, has been 
organized four years and has built up a 
library of industrial relations material 
which offers many possibilities of use 
to students, executives and labor offi- 
cials. A great deal of this material has 
been obtained thru correspondence. 
This includes unpublished statements, 
pamphlets, reports and excerpts from 
letters. Approximately 700 periodicals 
are being received regularly of which 
there are 550 employee magazines, 77 
trade union journals, 16 labor newspa- 
pers, 11 government and 40 miscellane- 
ous publications. These are carefully 
scanned as they appear for indications 
of new developments and for important 
articles, which are immediately cata- 
loged.. Additional information and 
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printed material on the developments 
noted in these and other sources is ob- 
tained by correspondence. Books in 
the field of industrial relations, tho ac- 
quired by the University library, are 
cross-indexed in the Section. This is 
also true of relevant articles in maga- 
zines received by the University li- 
brary. Catalog entries now exceed 20,- 
000. 

The list of subject headings used 
amounts to approximately 200, plus 
some 120 subject references. 

The number of books concerned spe- 
cifically and exclusively with any one 
of these 200 topics has not yet bulked 
large enough to create a serious prob- 
lem of classification. The material is 
shelved in two large divisions: organ- 
ization and  non-organization, the 
former arranged alphabetically by name 
of company, trade union or other or- 
ganization of issue, the non-organiza- 
tion material arranged alphabetically 
by subject. 

However, the number of special 
monographs on industrial relations top- 
ics is increasing; and there is also a 
likelihood that pamphlets and other 
material may be bound up in subject- 
groups. 

Eventually, as the collection grows, 
it will be necessary to retire material 
in less constant demand to the general 
library shelves. 





Open Shelf Service in Boston 

“The Librarian” in the Boston 
Transcript of March 2 says that he 
takes off all his hats to the open shelf 
room of the Boston public library—this 
because he has discovered the won- 
ders accomplished there not only in en- 
couraging circulation of new books but 
in attracting attention of readers to old 
books that may possibly pass unno- 
ticed. In a highly interesting fash- 


‘jon, “The Librarian” describes how 


Mr Reardon and his assistant, Miss 
Prim, go about the stacks closed to the 
public, picking out volumes which they 
think would interest the public and 
placing them on the shelves where all 
the latter may see and handle them 
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The result is that many of these books 
are promptly taken by borrowers. 
Further comment is to the effect that 
if any book placed on the open shelf 
does not attract at least one reader dur- 
ing the first month it is placed there 
and one during each succeeding month 
thereafter, it is removed and its place 
taken by another. “The Librarian” 
thinks this is an effective means of 
making sure that the open shelf room 
is constantly full of books of force and 
human appeal, thereby being of really 
active usefulnéss to the public of Bos- 
ton. Of the 3000 books kept on the 
open shelf, the percentage of circula- 
tion allowed is 12 for each volume. 





Library System to Be Surveyed in 
Oakland, Cal. 


The Board of library directors at 
Oakland, California, has authorized a 
comprehensive survey of the library 
system, two municipal museums, and 
the Oakland art gallery, all of which 
are under its supervision. 

The committee selected to conduct 
the survey consists of Dr Arthur E. 
Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis 
public library; Mr Fred Telford, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Public Per- 
sonnel Administration at Washington ; 
Miss Isabella Cooper, editor of the 
A. L. A. catalog; and Dr Barton W. 
Evermann, director of the museum of 
the California Academy of Sciences 
and the Steinhart Aquarium in San 
Francisco. 

The committee is to concern itself 
with all matters of administration, per- 
sonnel, technique, equipment and 
service. 





Poetry can help us to share many ex- 
periences through which we ourselves 
have never lived. It can also help us 
to think and feel in new ways about ex- 
periences through which we have lived. 
Poetry can be to us the battle never 
fought, the prize never won, the love 
never realized, or it can be a new faith 
in fighting, a new dream of the prize to 
be won, a new realization of old loves 
that we have known a long time.—Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson. 


New Library Law in Oregon 


Section 5497 (as amended by Laws of 
1927, ch. 432). Any county or incorporated 
city shall have the power to establish, equip 
and maintain a free public library, or main- 
tain and support any free public library al- 
ready established therein, and to contract 
with existing and established free public 
libraries for the purpose of providing free 
use of the libraries for their inhabitants 
residing within their respective territorial 
limits, to levy annually and cause to be col- 
lected, as other general taxes are collected, 
a tax upon each dollar of the assessed value 
of the taxable property of such county or 
city to provide a library fund, which fund 


shall be kept separate from other money ~ 


of the county or city, to be used exclu- 
sively to maintain such library, and 
through library boards to purchase real 
estate and build buildings thereon neces- 
sary for properly housing and’ maintain- 
ing such libraries. 

All money so appropriated or collected 
from taxes so levied shall be placéd in a sep- 
arate fund to be known as the “public library 
fund” and shall be disbursed only upon the 
order of the public library board of such 
county or city as hereinafter provided; pro- 
vided, however, that the common council of 
any incorporated city within such county, 
except the city in which a central county li- 
brary is located as provided in section 5502, 
Oregon Laws, having a population of not 
less than 4,000 people and = main- 
taining a free public library by annual taxa- 
tion to a_ total amount of _ not 
less than $2,000, may, upon majority vote of 
its members, after notice of such contem- 
plated action and the date and place of 
meeting at which such action is proposed 
to be taken, published in the newspapers 
of that city at least once a week for four suc- 
cessive weeks, and with the written consent 
of a majority of the members of the pub- 
lic library board of such city, claim exemp- 
tion from such county library tax and make 
official notification of such action to the 
county court. And the county court shall 
thereupon exempt the taxable property with- 
in the limits of such city from the next 
annual county tax levy for county library 
maintenance herein provided for, and such 
city shall not participate in the benefits 
of such county free library, and such exemp- 
tion from library tax and service shall con- 
tinue until such city shall annul such ac- 
tion and be included in the county tax 
levy for such library maintenance; pro- 
vided, further, that if there be in any county 
any such incorporated city with population 
and with free public library facilities suffi- 
cient to entitle it to claim exemption from 
county library tax, such free public library 
may, whether exempt or nonexempt from 
county library tax, become a contracting li- 
brary for service to adjoining and tributary 
school districts; which school district or 
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districts, having first given to the county 
court, the county library board, and to the 
proposed contracting library thirty days’ 
written notice of intention to vote on the 
question of withdrawal, may, by majority 
vote at the annual school meeting, deter- 
mine to secure free library service from such 
contracting free public library in lieu of 
service from the county library. And upon 
written request of any such school district 
pursuant to such affirmative vote, it shall 
be the duty of the county court of such 
county in which a county library is operated 
in any manner provided by law, to set aside 
from the county library fund and to pay 
annually to such contracting library herein 
described a sum equal to the amount col- 
lected for county library purposes from such 


‘ school district, and to approve and enforce 


said contract between the board of trustees 
of such contracting free public library and 
the board of directors of such school dis- 
trict, provided such contract guarantees to 
residents of such school district all the li- 
brary privileges required by law and by 
county library contract of such county for 
districts receiving library service from such 
county library. Such contracting library 
shall report annually to the county court 
and to the county library board of such 
county, stating the condition of the trust 
as provided by section 5509, Oregon Laws. 
All acts or parts of acts in conflict here- 
with hereby are repealed. 





No Great American Thinkers © 

Attention is called to the fact that 
in a list of 10 greatest thinkers of all 
time, prepared by Will C. Durant, au- 
thor of the Story of Philosophy, there 
are no Americans. The list is made 
up of three Englishmen, two Greeks, 
one each for China, Italy, Poland, 
France and Germany. These are: 
Confucius, Plato, Aristotle, Thomas 
Aquinas, Copernicus, Francis Bacon, 
Newton, Voltaire, Kant and Darwin. 
A second list of world thinkers con- 
tains no Americans. These are: 
Democritus, Marcus Aurelius, Abelard, 
Galileo, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Schopen- 
hauer, Spencer and Nietzsche. The 
article in which all these things are dis- 
cussed is to be found in the American 
Magazine for March. 


American Library Association 
Notes and news 
New A. L. A. publications are as 
follows: 


Simple library cataloging, Susan G. Akers. 

Index to stories and poems for opening 
exercises, Elizabeth Ohr. 

Swedish book list, A. G. S. Josephson. 

Booklist books. 1926. 


Two additional courses in the Read- 
ing with a Purpose series are The 
stars, by Dr Harlow Shapley of the 
Harvard Observatory, and Founders 
of the republic, by Claude G. Bowers 
of the New York World. 


J. I. Wyer expects to finish his work 
with the A. L. A. curriculum study on 
reference work by May 15. Jennie 
Flexner, Louisville, is revising the 
textbook on circulation work. This 
will be issued in print form in the fall 


of 1927. 


The University of Toronto library 
will be the center of activities at the 
A. L. A. convention, June 20-27, Ex- 
hibits, registration, convention offices 
and all A. L. A. headquarters’ offices 
will be located there. 


Jessie G. Van Cleve conducted a 
course on library work with children at 
the University of California school of 
librarianship, first quarter. Miss Van 
Cleve visited a number of library clubs 
during her stay in the West. 


The Travel committee announces a 
foreign trip including the British li- 
brary conference at Edinburgh and lim- 
ited to 30 persons. Applications for 
registration will be booked in order of 
receipt by F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis 
Street, Boston, Mass. Full particulars 
will be sent direct to all those inter- 
ested. The trip is divided into three 
parts, the full trip costing $576, but 
it will be possible for those not wish- 
ing to take any part of it to arrange 
for the rest. 
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So You Are Going to Toronto! 


Toronto means “place of meeting.” 
It was a trading post in French times, 
and important because of its situation 
at the mouth of the Humber river. In- 
teresting perhaps to those unacquainted 
with our history and geography may 
be the statement that it was at this 
point that a white man first saw Lake 
Ontario, and that this was five years 
or so before the landing of the Pilgrim 
fathers. 

Toronto is very approachable — by 
land or by water—by good roads for 
motors, by pleasant steamers from 
Niagara. By train you will come over 
the Canadian Pacific railway or the 
Canadian National railway, both trans- 
continental lines, and you will be agree- 
ably surprised at the excellence of the 
rolling stock, and you will not have to 
pay excess fare altho you will be rid- 
ing on trains of “excess” quality. 

From all directions, there is a splen- 
did service to Toronto via the Canadian 
Pacific railway. 

From all parts of Canada, thru trains 
run into Toronto, arriving at most con- 
venient hours. From the United States, 
there is thru service from many of the 
important cities, and where there is no 
thru train service, United States roads 
make close connections with the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway at Detroit and 
Buffalo. Thru sleeping car service to 
Toronto from Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton; Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Phila- 
delphia. 

The Canadian National railways 
(Grand Trunk in U. S. A.) are running 
an A. L. A. special with conductor 
John F. Phelan, of the Chicago public 
library, in charge. It will leave Chi- 
cago (Dearborn Street station) 5 p. m. 
June 19, and if you will write to Mr 
Phelan you will find that arrangements 
are being made for a very comfortable 
journey. 

There are representatives of the 
Canadian railways in most of the cities 
of the U. S. A., and if you are still 
in doubt in any point in connection 
with your journey, write to Miss Mar- 
garet Ray of the Public library of 
Toronto. 


Accommodation: 

There are still rooms available in 
the Women’s University _ residences, 
but they are going quickly. An addi- 
tional residence has been secured which 
will be set apart for the accommoda- 
tion of men delegates, and which will 
accommodate 80 men. Applications for 
this dormitory should be sent in at 
once. No applications will be consid- 
ered after May 24 for the men’s resi- 
dence. 

A very charming residence (accom- 
modating 26 persons) has been set 
apart for the accommodation of libra- 
rians who wish to bring their wives. 

The flat rate of $20 per conference 
week, including rooms and _ meals, 
(luncheon, June 20, to breakfast, June 
25) prevails in cub to all of these 
residences. 

Do’s and Don’ts for prospective delegates: 

Remember that Canada is a foreign 
country and be sure to have your bag- 
gage inspected on the trains. Don’t 
put it in bond as if will take at least 
one day after your arrival in Toronto 
to get it out. Travel light, but don’t 
forget your golf sticks and tennis 
racket. 

Mr Locke recommends all prospec- 
tive delegates to apply early for accom- 
modation and so avoid the contingency 
of sleeping in the park. 

Announce your preference in sports 
at once to Mr Henry Button, Convener 
of Entertainment committee, J. M. 
Dent & Sons, 224 Bloor Street, West, 
and he will make arrangements for 
you to pursue your favorite sport 
on the Thursday morning and Friday 
afternoon reserved for this purpose. 
There will be facilities for playing golf, 
cricket, bowling, tennis, and for sail- 
ing and swimming. 

Program: 

Some of the lecturers at the General 
sessions of the American Library As- 
sociation convention in June, will be: 

Honorable Vincent Massey, Envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
United States, who will give the address of 
the evening on Canadian night, Friday, 
June 24. 
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Colonel J. M. Mitchell, O. B. E., M. C, 
secretary, Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
will speak on Monday evening, June 20. 

Mr W. W. Bishop, librarian, University 
of Michigan, will speak on International re- 
lations on Tuesday evening, June 21. 

The Premier of Ontario, Honorable G. 
Howard Ferguson, will give the address 
of welcome. 

Christopher Morley will speak to the 
Lending section on Tuesday afternoon, June 

1 


The Newbery medal will be presented on 
Thursday evening, June 23, which has been 
given over to an open meeting on Library 
work with children. 

Ne Vcr 


More, later. 





Meeting of British Library Association 


Fiftieth anniversary 

An outlined program of the Edin- 
burgh conference of the Library As- 
sociation (British) has been issued. 
This occasion will be the fiftieth anni- 
versary meeting of the association. 

In will be remembered that after the 
meeting in Philadelphia in 1876, a 
group of American librarians headed 
by Justin Winsor and Melvil Dewey, 
went to England, by invitation of a 
number of their British colleagues, and 
participated in the founding of the Li- 
brary Association of the United King- 
dom (as it was called at that time). 
As many of the original visitors as 
were alive in 1896, accompanied by 
many other librarians, participated in 
the celebration of the twenty-first anni- 
versary which was held in London at 
that time. 

It naturally follows, therefore, that 
the association is inviting American li- 
brarians to join with them in the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of its 
organization. 

The program provides for addresses, 
conferences and meetings, the full de- 
tails of which are not yet worked out, 
but definite statements as to visits, en- 
tertainments and receptions are an- 
nounced. In addition, the Carnegie 
Trustees are arranging a pre-confer- 
ence tour for over-seas visitors. The 
outline foreshadows a delightful pros- 
pect which, judged by past experience, 
will form a red letter occasion for 
those privileged to attend. 


Small in Size but Big in Value 

It does not require any urging to in- 
duce Armenian boys and girls to “mind 
their book.” They are naturally fond 





of reading and studying and the after- 
war experiences that kept them out of 
school for two or three years seem to 
have sharpened their desire to learn. 
Those cared for in Near East Relief 
orphanages have their wish fulfilled for 
every child is given a simple schooling. 
In some of the orphanages they are 
so eager for more that libraries have 
been established. 

It is a discouraging task to gather 
enough books for a library for there 
are all too few suitable ones to spare 
in any of the regions where there are 
orphanages. There is a collection in 
Armenia at Leninakan but they are 
chiefly books on agriculture and do- 
mestic science—a reference library on a 
miniature scale. Even at Antilyas, 
which is on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean near Beirut where there are 
many people eager to help on the for- 
mation of a library, there are not many 
books which we in America should call 
“juveniles.” 

Still there are 500 volumes on the 
orphanage shelves and they are con- 
stantly in service. So are the maga- 
zines and newspapers that friends have 
sent in or have subscribed for. Some 
are in Armenian, others in Arabic, 
French and English. All the boys are 
learning Arabic and French because 
those are the languages in use in Syria 
where they are to live; the magazines 
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are helpful to them as textbooks and 
far more interesting. All the boys are 
eager to learn English so that they 
may be able to talk with whatever 
Americans they know. It is not pos- 
sible to provide English teachers but 
the English magazines give a challenge 
that many a youngster accepts. When 
two or three boys are seen poring over 
a copy of St. Nicholas they are doing 
more than merely glancing at the pic- 
tures. 





The librarian at Antilyas is a 14 year 
old boy whose whole heart is in his 
work. He does the cataloging —nd ar- 
ranging of all the books, mends the 
invalid volumes and attends to the 
lending. In addition, he sweeps out 
the library and washes the floor twice 
a day. The room is over the black- 
smith shop and rivals the beach as a 
social center for the reading group. 

—Near East Relief 





Library Matters in Manila 

A letter from Miss Anna V. Jen- 
nings of Kearney, Nebraska, who is 
making a trip around the world, gives 
some interesting notes on her experi- 
ences. She speaks most interestingly 
of libraries in-Manila. At the Normal 
school there, she found the librarian 
had problems common to the teacher- 
training institutions in America. She 
found the Public library serving much 
after the fashion of the Library of Con- 
gress. There are eight members of 
the staff who have been in the United 


States and attended library schools. 
Tho she did not meet them when call- 
ing on the librarian, she had the pleas- 
ure of meeting some of them later. 

At the Bureau of Science of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, she found 
surprisingly fine work and spirit. The 
librarians were eager and anxious to 
talk over library problems. At the 
University of the Philippines, Mr Ber- 
nardo, librarian, called together his 
class in library science for the purpose 
of having Miss Jennings speak to 
them. 

Miss Jennings found the amount of 
organization and good work that had 
been accomplished most surprising. 
She expresses the feeling that here is a 
library center that is eager for help and 
advice with a professional spirit that is 
as fine as may be found anywhere. The 
library group there expressed a great 
desire to have a visit similar to that 
made by Dr Bostwick to China. Since 
the Philippines are a part of the United 
States, the extension of such help by 
American library organizations would 
seem most proper and fitting. 

Miss Jennings was most cordially 
treated. The Manila librarians gave 
her an immense bouquet of roses, and 
quite a considerable group of them ac- 
companied her to the boat, waving 
goodbye and good wishes. 





The Last Carnegie Library 

The last Carnegie library has been 
built. The huge fund, amounting at 
one time to approximately $65,000,000, 
and which went to build libraries all 
over the world, has been exhausted. 
The final check, which closed the li- 
brary building fund, was made over to 
the new Carpenter branch of the St. 
Louis public library. It amounted to 
$42,356, the final fraction of the million 
dollars Andrew ‘Carnegie gave to St. 
Louis to build free libraries. 

This last of the Carnegie Iibraries, 
altho last in order of time, is anything 
but last in attractiveness and in all the 
details that make for comfort in ad- 
ministration and completeness of serv- 
ice to the reader. (See LrprartEs, 
31 :213) 
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A Library Institute 

A library institute will be conducted 
by the St. Louis library school, St. 
Louis, Mo., May 3l-June 9. Mrs Har- 
riet P. Sawyer will be director, assisted 
by Miss Jane Morey. The institute 
will cover 10 days and all library work- 
ers—trustees, librarians and assistants 
—are urged to attend the entire pe- 
riod or one or more sessions that may 
be of special interest. Work with chil- 
dren will be emphasized the first week 
and work with adults the second. 

The program will include lectures 
and special round-tables. Opportunity 
will also be given for personal confer- 
ences with lecturers, members of the 
library school faculty and members of 
the St. Louis public library. The 
meetings will be held at the Cabanne 
branch library, Cabanne and Union 
Avenues. 

No tuition will be charged. Room 
and board may be had from $2.50 a day 
up. The director will be glad to assist 
anyone desiring help to find suitable 
accommodations. The library insti- 
tute is made possible by a subvention 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 

Lectures relating to children and 
their interests will be given by Miss 
Effie L. Power of Cleveland, Miss 
Mary Powell, Dr J. A. McGeogh and 
Miss Alice I. Hazeltine of St. Louis, 
and Miss Martha Wilson. Publicity, 
will be presented by Charles H. Comp- 
ton, St. Louis, and Work of State li- 
brary commissions, by Miss Jane 
Morey of Missouri. Dr W. W. Char- 
ters, Mr L. L. Dickerson and Miss 
Julia Wright Merrill will be present, 
presenting A. L. A. matters of interest 
and value. 

Further information will be given to 
anyone interested by Mrs Harriet P. 
Sawyer, director, St. Louis library 
school, 13th and Olive Streets, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





Life is a dangerous proposition, just 
plain ordinary life. There are the dan- 
gers from without, automobiles for in- 
stance, and the dangers from within, 
self-conceit and laziness, for example. 
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Library Meetings 

Boston—The Special Libraries asso- 
ciation of Boston met at the Boston 
public library, March 28, holding two 
sessions with a dinner in between. 

Frank H. Chase, reference librarian 
of the Public library, presided at the 
first meeting where Marion G. Eaton, 
librarian of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, explained the Union catalog 
which has been in her charge for sev- 
eral years and which contains cards on 
important and unusual material in spe- 
cial libraries in the business district 
of Boston. George W. Lee, librarian 
of Stone and Webster, explained a 
proposed development of the catalog 
so that it would be both by and for the 
community. A lively discussion fol- 
lowed. 

After the dinner, Margaret Withing- 
ton, president of the Special Libraries 
association, presided. The subject of 
discussion was “Some — fundamental 
reference books.” Mr Chase produced 
a list of 52 reference books classed 
under 12 different subjects and gave 
a brief criticism on each. Mrs Gorton 
James, of the Harvard Graduate School 
of business administration, spoke on 
handbooks of corporations and guides 
for the investor. William P. Cutter, 
of Arthur D. Little, Inc., and Miss 
Ethel M. Turner, reference librarian of 
the Massachusetts state library, also 
contributed to the discussion. 


Hawaii—On Tuesday, March 22, the 
sixth annual meeting of the Hawaiian 
library association was held with an at- 
tendance of 41. 

The morning was devoted to county 
library work, the four counties of the 
territory being represented. 

The afternoon session, under Miss 
Ida MacDonald, president of the asso- 
ciation, was given over to business and 
elections, the present officers being 
continued in office for another year. 

Summaries of the past year’s prog- 
ress and future plans in their work 
were given by Miss Allyn and Miss 
Reese, Library of Hawaii; Miss New- 
man, Hilo public library; Mrs Merrill, 
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Maui County free library ; Miss Smith, 
Kauai public library; Miss Pringle, 
University of Hawaii library; Miss 
Purdy, McKinley high-school library ; 
Miss Macdonald, Territorial Normal 
School library; Miss Kincaid, Cooke 
library; Miss McKee, Waialua school 
library ; and Mrs Cox and Miss Morse, 
Honolulu Academy of Art. Talks on 
library publicity and recent books for 
children were given by Miss Stockett 
and Miss Richards. The meeting ad- 
journed to a general round-table con- 
ducted by Miss Newman. 


Virginia—The first library conference 
meeting of negro librarians, represent- 
ing 12 different states, met at Hampton 
Institute, March 15-18, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Florence R. Curtis, to dis- 
cuss problems of library expansion and 
management. 

The topics dealt with all phases of 
the subject, from choosing a library site 
to the widest extension possible. Among 
the speakers were Ernestine Rose of 
the New York public library; Mary E. 
Hall, Girls’ high school, Brooklyn; Ed- 
ward C. Williams, Howard University ; 
Herbert Hirschburg, Ohio state li- 
brary ; Rachel Harris and Thomas Blue 
of the Louisville public library. 

Among the decisions reached were: 
High-school branches can not give ade- 
quate service to many communities— 
It makes for greater efficiency for li- 
braries for colored people to link up 
with city libraries and their many ad- 
vantages—There is great need in 
negro colleges for better library serv- 
ice. 

Visitors other than librarians to the 
conference included Jackson Davis, 
field agent of the General Education 
board; S. L. Smith, Julius Rosenwald 
fund ; Leslie Stevens, library extension, 
State library of Virginia. 


Coming meetings 
The annual meeting of the A. L. A, 
at Toronto, June 20-25, 1927. 
The annual meeting of Illinois li- 


brary association at Joliet in October, 
1927. ‘| 


a 
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The Iowa library association will 
hold its annual meeting at Des Moines, 
October, 1927. 

The annual meeting of the Virginia li- 
brary association will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, May 12-13. 

The joint meeting of the California 
and Pacific Northwest library associa- 
tions will be held at Gearhart-by-the-Sea, 
Oregon, June 13-15. . 

‘The meeting of the Kentucky li- 
brary association has been postponed 
from April 28 to a date in October, 
1927, to be announced later. The 
preparations already made for the 
April meeting will be carried over un- 
til the autumn. 





Ohio District Meetings 

The Ohio library association has 
been holding a series of district library 
meetings thruout the state. These be- 
gan April 12 and will close May 25. 
Below are given the dates, places and 
directors of the remaining meetings: 

May 10—Wapakofieta. Mary Hardy. 

May 12—Mansfield. Mrs Eugenia Glenn. 

May 24—Maumee. Ora Sheffield. 

May 25—Bellevue. Louise A. Hawley. 

Trustees as well as librarians are 
urged to attend. 





Interesting Things in Print 

Some pocket-size lists of books have 
been issued in quantity by the Cleveland 
public library; selected lists full of sug- 
gestions: Loitering in France, Inven- 
tions and discoveries (popular), Flowers 
and gardens, Italy and its art, United 
States foreign affairs. 


In Omaha's Own Magazine, March, 
1927, there is a most interesting ar- 
ticle on the Omaha public library 
which is this year celebrating its fif- 
tieth anniversary. The article is de- 
scriptive, it is illustrated and the main 
thot is that the library has kept pace 
with the city’s growth and is an insti- 
tution to be proud of. 

A “Supplement to the Winnetka 
graded book list,” with notes, was 
given in the Elementary English Re- 
view, January-March numbers. The 
March number has some good material 
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for work with young people: Who 
should select the reading for children, 
Walter Barnes, State normal school, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; More about chil- 
dren’s preferences, C. C. Certain; and a 
good editorial, The school library the 
best solution. 


The “Home reading list for boys and 
girls,” compiled by Wilhelmina Harper 
of Kern county free library, Bakers- 
field, California, has been reprinted 
with many new titles added. Treasure 
Trails, a series of four readers, pre- 
pared by Miss Harper, will be issued by 
summer. The material is all modern 
and an effort has been made to omit 
selections that might be found in other 
readers. Nothing has been included 
that has not met the approval of a large 
number of children. 


The Cleveland public library has is- 
sued a list of “Sixty educational books 
of 1926.” These may be borrowed 
from that library. This list will be 
found of value to individual teachers 
who wish to discover professional 
books, to instructors in teachers’ col- 
leges for student references, for per- 
sons in charge of teachers’ libraries, 
for students of foreign countries who 
wish to know the educational litera- 
ture of American teachers, for reading 
circles and for directors of extension 
courses for teachers. 


The School Health Service of the 
Quaker Oats Company has issued an 
interesting story for children of the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades under the 
title Hob o’ the mill. It is an histor- 
ical account of primitive, ancient, med- 
ieval and colonial children in relation to 
the important part played by grain in 
the development of civilization. The 
story is interesting and carries infor- 
mation in such a delightful way as will 
catch the attention of children. The 
book carries no advertising material, 
nor is it suggestive of the products of 
the company issuing it. It is a good 
story and even those who are afraid of 
the “commercial tinge” need not hesi- 
tate to accept its patent advantage ot 
good reading material for children. 


An index to ‘festschriften’ and simi- 
lar anniversary publications is being 
compiled by D. J. Haykin of the New 
York state library. It is to be a key by 
author, subject and catchword to the 
learned contributions which make up 
these anniversary publications. As it 
is not considered proper to include in 
a, ‘festschrift’ items which have been 
or are to be published elsewhere, it be- 
comes evident that these contributions, 
often of considerable importance to 
scholars, cannot be traced thru indexes 
now extant. The index ought to be 
useful to scholarly libraries and 
scholars generally. 

The ‘festschriften’ indexed are on all 
subjects and in a large number of lan- 
guages. 

Major interviewing: Its principles 
and functions is no. 26 in The Chicago 
Daily News Reprints. The article was 
prepared by Edward P. Bell, dean of the 
Daily News staff of foreign correspond- 
ents. It is a most interesting presenta- 
tion of a subject little understood. The 
author treats with power the main points 
of the article. “I believe in great inter- 
views for three reasons: 1) because 
they convey inspiration and knowledge, 
2) the world needs inspiration and 
knowledge, and 3) in my judgment, the 
world loves inspiration and knowledge as 
well as giving practical advice as to the 
modus operands of interviewing.” 

This pamphlet is one to be handed to 
the student in journalism. The whole 
series of reprints of articles touching 
current questions of moment by thotful 
writers which are being put out by the 
Daily News furnishes valuable mate- 
rial for the reference room in any 
library. 

A publication that will doubtless be 
of great interest and welcomed by 
Shakespeare students has been issued 


by the Institute of Research connected 


with Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa. The title page—The Shakespeare 
folios and the forgeries of Shake- 
speare’s handwriting in the Lucy Pack- 
er Linderman memorial library of Le- 
high University with a list of original 
folios in American libraries, by Robert 
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Metcalf Smith, Ph. D., and Howard 
Seavoy Leach, A. M., librarian—covers 
very well the contents of the pamphlet 
of 50 pages. The booklet discusses 
not only the folios at Lehigh Univer- 
sity but also Shakespeare folios in 
America, the condition of first folios 
and the increase in value and biblio- 
graphical descriptions of the Lehigh 
folios. There are 11 illustrations, 
mostly facsimiles, of noted material re- 
lating to Shakespeare and his work. 


An interesting and helpful reference 
tool of the Chicago public library is 
an index to the poems inspired by the 
world war or written by soldier poets. 
This index was compiled by John F. 
James, assistant-reference librarian, 
who was himself a soldier. The list is 
based on books in the Chicago public 
library and indexes 100 collections, in- 
cluding between 3500 and 4000 poems 
by nearly 900 authors. The book con- 
tains 200 two-column _type-written 
pages and is a piece of highly perfect 
typography. In speaking of it, Mr 
James says: 

In a spirit of self-defense, because of the 
frequent requests for poems about the 
World War or poems by soldier poets, 
which ofttimes required much research be- 
fore the poem could be found and with the 
anticipation of a greater future demand, as 
a time-saver, I compiled this index. 

Doubtless many in the reference 
field will be glad to have a copy of 
this, especially as in these late months 
a revival of interest in things pertain- 
ing to war is noticeable. 

Interesting and somewhat out of the 
ordinary is a volume of 162 pages is- 
sued as the first of a series which will 
deal with various subjects relating to 
life and development in Denver, Colo- 
rado. This first volume is a collection 
of material relating to music affairs in 
Denver and Colorado, gathered for ref- 
erence use in the library and intended 
for the special information of musi- 
cians, musical organizations, study 
clubs, etc. The volume is entitled “The 
Lookout from the Denver public li- 
brary—Music in Denver and Colo- 
rado.” 

The material was prepared under the 
editorship of Malcolm G. Wyer with 
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Dr Edwin J. Stringham musical edi- 
tor. Mr Wyer says in the introduc- 
tion that it is not in any sense a his- 
tory and at the outset disclaims any 
attempt at completeness. It is not 
possible without the services of a re- 
search worker for a considerable time 
to round out the material and it is pre- 
sented with the hope that it will inspire 
many who are familiar with neglected 
phases to record their recollections. If 
more information becomes available, a 
later bulletin may be issued as a sup- 
plement. 

Among the purposes of the volume is 
the idea of building a music reference 
library for Denver and the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

A pocket edition of the Oxford dic- 
tionary has been issued specially for 
American use. Typographically, the vol- 
ume is of the regular Oxford high stand- 
ard and its contents are arranged for 
convenient use of spelling and pronuncia- 
tion. For a library that can not have the 
regular Oxford dictionary, this will sup- 
ply answers to many questions that arise. 
“Pocket edition” seems rather a curious 
name for a volume that is so bulky as 
this is. 

A number of recent books on Edin- 
burgh and Scotland are reviewed by 
Alex. Hutcheson, M. A., in the Febru- 
ary number of The Bookman’s Index. 
The books and their authors are: 

Perambulator in Edinburgh, James Bone. 

The fringes of Edinburgh, John Geddie. 

Castles and historic homes of the Bor- 
der—traditions and romances, Alexander 
Eddington. 

Margaret of Scotland, queen and saint, 
Dr T. Ratcliffe Barnett. 

Those who may be going to the 
meeting in Edinburgh in September 
will probably be glad to get “atmos- 
phere” from these. 


Five Good Books for the Garden Lover 

My garden comes of age, Julia H. Cum- 
mins 

The design of small properties, M. E. 
Bottomley 

1001 garden questions answered, Alfred 
Carl Hottes 

Garden making and keeping, Hugh Find- 





lay 
Herbaceous borders for amateurs, Robert 
V. G. Woolley.—Reader’s Ink. 
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Books on House Furnishing 

An interesting article that is good li- 
brary publicity is one written by Miss 
Maude Haskell of the Public Library 
staff, Alliance, Ohio—Spring styles in 
reading. The article is a dissertation 
on good books which the library has 
relating to the furnishing of the home. 
Some of the titles are: 

The next-to-nothing house, Alice Van 
Leer Carrick. 

The new interior, Hazel H. Adler. 

Practical book of furnishing the small 
house and apartment, Edward Stratton Hol- 
loway. 

Principles of interior decoration, Bernard 
Jakway. 

Decoration of houses, Edith Wharton and 
Ogden Codman, Jr. 

Interior decoration, Frank A. Parsons. 

Handbook of furniture styles, Walter A. 
Dyer. 

The article appeared in a house or- 
gan of a department store in Alliance. 


Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 

One of the very delightful events 
of the spring was Dr Henry Seidel 
Canby’s lecture on Contemporary 
American criticism, given before the 
library school students and invited 
guests. The classroom where the lec- 
ture was held took on the appearance 
of a spring festival with the profusion 
of peach blossoms and other flowers of 
the season. Following the lecture, 
there was an informal reception when 
opportunity was given to meet Dr 
Canby. 

In February, Julia Wright Merrill 
and Adeline Zachert were visitors. 
Miss Merrill told the class about the 
activities of the Committee on Library 
Extension of the A. L. A.; Miss 
Zachert talked on school libraries, 
describing the development in Penn- 
sylvania, and the state’s program in 
regard to them. Both lectures were 
splendid introductions to the more in- 
tensive study of county libraries and 
school libraries which followed later in 
the regular course. 

The Georgia library association held 
in Savannah, April 79 was attended 
by Miss Barker, Miss Hinton, Mrs 
Davis, and two members of the pres- 
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ent class. Nine of the graduates were 
present at the Library School lunch- 
eon given at the DeSoto hotel. 
WiniFrreD Lemon Davis 
Principal 


Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 

Within the last month the students 
have had the pleasure of hearing three 
extremely interesting lectures on 
widely varied topics. On March 17, 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Wood spoke of 
the work being done at the Boone Uni- 
versity library school in China, giving 
as well a delightful account of her ex- 
periences while lobbying in Washing- 
ton for the bill for the return of the 
last portion of the Boxer Indemnity 
fund. Randolph G. Adams, librarian 
of the William L. Clements library, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, discussed the 
relationship between the library and 
the book collector and spoke of the 
particular qualifications required in 
workers in libraries of the type of the 
Clements library. Mr Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji’s lecture on April 9 gave an 
unforgettable impression of Indian life 
and spirit as contrasted with Western 
civilization. Mr Mukerji was the guest 
of the Children’s department of the 
Carnegie library and autographed a 
number of his books for members of 
the staff. 

The Library school will make its an- 
nual trip during the week of May 9. 
The plans this year include Youngs- 
town and the libraries of Cleveland 
and its suburbs. 

Appointments 

Bessie M. Janes, ’24, librarian, Perry jun- 
ior high school, Pittsburgh. 

Katherine H. Wead, ’14, librarian, David 
B. Oliver high school, Pittsburgh. 

Bella Goldstein, ’19, librarian, South high 
school, Pittsburgh. 

Katherine hitten, assistant-librarian, 
Schenley high school, Pittsburgh. 

Mabel B. Moore, 12, supervisor of work 
with children and schools, Hackley public 
library, Muskegon, Mich. 

Martha Barnes, ’25, assistant, reference 
department, Carnegie library, Pittsburgh. 

arion Audette, ’13, assistant, cataloging 
department, Carnegie library, Pittsburgh. 
Nina C. BroTHERTON 

Principal 
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Drexel Institute 

The work of the third term began 
April 6 after a two weeks period of 
intensive practice work, during which 
the students gained experience in li- 
braries outside of Philadelphia. School 
library work, Work with children, 
Printing, binding and indexing, the 
History of libraries, Reference work 
and Book selection comprise the major 
courses of the third term. 

Mrs May Lamberton Becker spoke 
March 15 on Recent fiction, and Dr 
A. C. Baugh, Professor of English lit- 
erature. University of Pennsylvania, 
lectured, April 12, on Histories of lit- 
erature, 

The class visited the libaries of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, and of 
the Public Ledger, April 13, the first of 
a number of visits planned for the 
spring term, to include college and spe- 
cial libraries, printing plants and bind- 
eries, in and near Philadelphia. The 
students of the Library school are co- 
operating with the other schools of 
Drexel Institute in the production of 
a pageant, which will be given as part 
of the annual spring festival. 

The Drexel library has been re- 
opened, after its recent re-organization 
when steel stacks and other up-to-date 
equipment were installed. 

ANNE W. HowLanp 
Director 


_ Los Angeles public library 

Distinguished guests of the Library 
school recently have been Miss Jessie 
Gay Van Cleve and Dr Arthur E. Bost- 
wick. Miss Van Cleve spoke infor- 
mally of the work of the A. L. A. and 
Dr Bostwick described the Survey. 

The students who elected reference 
problems have been assigned special 
bibliographical problems for the dif- 
ferent departments of the library: his- 
torical plays by period, plays without 
royalty, heraldry from the standpoint 
of the artist, earthquakes, natural re- 
sources of Alaska, and similar subjects 
requiring research. 

Those who elected the problem in 
branch administration are making sur- 
veys of various districts, analyzing the 
social and economic backgrounds, the 
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reading tastes of patrons in relation to 
book selection and the success or fail- 
ure of typical forms of publicity. 
Marton Horton 
Principal 
Pratt Institute 

The spring trip was on the southern 
circuit this year. We started on 
March 24, spending the first two nights 
at Trenton, which enabled us to see 
Princeton and the State library com- 
mission, the Public and Junior high- 
school libraries in Trenton very com- 
fortably. The week-end at Philadel- 
phia gave the students time to see the 
historic spots in and around the old 
town as well as the Library Company 
and Girard College library. Wilming- 
ton was visited en route for Balti- 
more, and at the latter place we were 
greatly interested in the reorganization 
of the Enoch rratt library there in 
progress. In Washington, we visited 
the Government Documents Office, the 
Library of Congress, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Library of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that of the De- 
partment of Labor, and of the Bureau 
of Education, the Public library, and 
the Revolutionary archives. A visit to 
Mount Vernon completed the tour. 
Everywhere we were welcomed 
heartily and entertained with genuine 
hospitality, even the weather man was 
tolerant, tho cool, until the very last 
day when his patience gave out and 
the floods descended. 

The vice-director visited Old Point 
Comfort on her return, speaking to the 
students of the Hampton Institute li- 
brary school on Monday morning, and 
visiting the library presided over by 
Miss Caroline L. Jones, Pratt ’13. 

The visiting lecturers during March 
were Miss Mudge who gave the es- 
‘sentials of reference department admin- 
istration, Dr A. S. Root who repeated, 


‘by request (an oft-repeated request!) 


his talk on the college library that also 
functions as a public library, and Mr 
Andrew Keogh who differentiated be- 
tween college and university library 
administration. 
JosepuH1NnE ApAMs RATHBONE 
Vice-director 
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Western Reserve University 

In the elective course on special 
types of libraries, lectures have been 
given by Alta B. Claflin, librarian of 
the Federal Reserve Bank; Emma M 
Boyer, librarian of the Union Trust 
Co., and Rose M. Vormelker, librarian 
of the White Motor Co. The prepara- 
tion and presentation of book talks 
was discussed by Louise Prouty, vice- 
librarian, Cleveland public library. 

Mary Elizabeth Wood of Boone Uni- 
versity library, China, was a welcome 
visitor, March 18. She gave a charac- 
teristic talk on library work in China 
and the results of Dr Bostwick’s visit 
there. 

Some features of library administra- 
tion in a smaller public library were 
discussed in two lectures by Miss 
Georgie A. McAfee, librarian of the 
Public library, Lima, Ohio. 

A series of lectures on Modern print- 
ing are now being given by Otto F. 
Ege of the Cleveland School of Art. 
Irene Beatty, of the East Cleveland 
public library, spoke recently on 
Periodicals for reading room and refer- 
ence. 

The faculty was represented at the 
conference in March at Vassar Col- 
lege on Children’s reading by Miss 
Helen Martin. Miss Sargeant-Smith, 
on behalf of the school, spoke recently 
to the students of Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, on Librarianship for col- 
lege women. 

The Summer session of the school is 
announced for six weeks, June 20- 
July 30. 

Marie J. Schuster, ’23, has been elected 


children’s librarian, Public library, Ocean 
City, N. J. 

Beatrice Snow, °19, was married March 
16, in Paris, France, to Lawton S. Parker, 
an American artist residing in Plailly. 

Hesper M. Buckingham, ’23, was married 
— 1, to Arthur H. Kellogg of Madison, 

10. 

Avice S. TYLer 
Dean 
Summer school’s 

A course in library science will be 
given by the summer school at the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 


Hill, June 9-July 20. 
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A summer course in library science 
will be given at the Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, beginning 
June 15. 

The University of Utah will offer 
courses in library training at its sum- 
mer school, June 13-July 22. Address 
Esther Nelson, librarian, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 


The University of Oregon will offer 
courses in library methods at its sum- 
mer session, June 20-July 29. For 
further information, address M. H. 
Douglass, Librarian, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. 


The Library school of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin announces a sum- 
mer session, June 25-August 5. Early 
registration is necessary. Write to the 
Principal, Library School, 206 N. Car- 
roll St., Madison. 


Simmons College announces a sum- 
mer session, July 5-August 12. (See 
p. V). Full information will be sent 
upon request to the Secretary, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Mass. 


The University of Chicago will offer 
a course designed for teachers in li- 
brary science, July 28-August 13. 


Courses in library service will be 
given at Columbia University, July 11- 
August 19. For complete information 
write to the Secretary, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 





The Community Bookshelf, house 
organ of the Public library, Minneapo- 
lis, carries on its front page from time 
to time, an article under the title Our 
Creed. Here it is: 


We believe in books. 

We believe in a free opportunity to read 
them. 

We believe in a library which supplies the 
opportunity. 

We believe in people who support the 
library. 

We believe in bringing the people and the 
library together. 

We believe in good service when the peo- 
ple come. 

We believe in advertising our service. 
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Department. of School Libraries 


In the highest civilization the book 
ts still the highest delight—Emerson. 














The Educational Value of the Bulletin 
Board in the School Library 
Bessie L. —. librarian, State normal 
school, Oswego, N. Y. 

‘ A recent, book on school libra 
management defines the school li- 
brarian’s duties as falling into three 
classes: 1) Administrative; 2) Tech- 
nical; 3) Educational. We school li- 
brarians like to feel that in discharg- 
ing this last class of duties we are keep- 
ing pace with the teaching profession 
and that we are justifying our appoint- 
ments for being equal to those of 
teachers in the schools. Among the 
various agencies which we employ in 
our school libraries in directly educa- 
ting our students, the bulletin-board is 
playing an increasingly important part. 
Happily, it’s use merely for the post- 
ing of notices is swiftly passing as far 
as we are concerned. 

The number and size of the bulletin 
boards used will depend upon the 
available. spaces in the library. One 
hung over a shelf or table where books 
may be displayed is very useful but, 
lacking such an arrangement, a small 
board made to stand on a table may 
take its place. One board of fairly 
good size which is not permanently 
hung in the room but which rests on a 
table against the wall and which may 
be carried from room to room in the 
school is often very convenient. The 
board may be a framed piece of cork 
carpet or a piece of burlap over a board 
foundation, brown being generally the 
easiest color upon which to arrange 
an attractive display. The cork boards 
are much easier for pushing in and 
drawing out thumb-tacks, and this is a 
factor to be considered when one has 
several boards. to care for. However, 
the burlap boards have in their favor 
the fact that they do not warp. An 
extra board to hang outside the library 
for the posting of newspaper clippings 


and items of current news each day is 
advisable, and confusion is thereby 
avoided in the library when a number 
of students are reading from the board 
at the same time and discussing the 
news. 

The nature of the exhibits depends 
very largely on the age of the students 
who see them, the subjects which they 
are studying at various times and the 
happenings during the year in local, 
national and international life. A few 


‘special holidays like Thanksgiving, 


Christmas, Lincoln’s birthday, etc., are 
always to be celebrated; otherwise the 
exhibits may vary considerably from 
year to year. The most valuable sug- 
gestions for subjects often come from 
the teachers. It is always wise to co- 
Operate with the geography teacher in 
arranging bulletips showing the geog- 
raphy and customs of different coun- 
tries, as that material shown at the 
right time will make a.much greater 
impression on the pupil’s mind than 
when unrelated to his school work, and 
at the same time interest the teacher 
in the library. The same principle of 
codperation holds in regard to every 
department of the school whenever the 
opportunity offers. 

Besides the Daily News and the sub- 
jects suggested by the teachers, some of 
the recent bulletins in our library have 
been on Furry friends, Kindness to ani- 
mals, Winter trees, Great educators, 
Health, Motion pictures, thrift, Chil- 
dren’s reading, Animal signs and 
tracks, and New poetry. This list is 
selected at random and is meant to be 
suggestive merely. The same topics 
might not be worthwhile for every 
school. Beside the bulletin boards in 
the library for the faculty and students, 
we have two for the pupils and teach- 
ers in the practice school, one for the 
primary and one for the upper graces. 
In addition to the exhibits which give 
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information directly, the librarian has 
some opportunity to guide the stu- 


‘dents’ reading thru the use of attrac- 


tively arranged book-lists with books 
displayed beneath them. Lists of ar- 
ticles in educational periodicals which 
seem to be of value in their particular 
field are appreciated by the busy teach- 
ers and in normal schools serve to lead 
the students’ attention to the profes- 
sional magazines. 

/~There is no one source from which 
bulletin board material is obtainable, 
but the librarian with open eyes will 
have no difficulty in finding an abun- 
dance of it. The clippings for the 
Daily News are mostly cut from a 
newspaper taken for that purpose. 
The picture section of the Sunday New 
York Times or similar editions of 
other newspapers offers interesting ma- 
terial. The Mentor nearly always sug- 
gests an exhibit and Perry pictures are 
useful for geography, nature study, 


pictures of notable persons, and repro-_ 


ductions of famous paintings; to men- 
tion two other regular sources thru 
which material may be procured.. Ad- 
vertising circulars, old magazines 
which are not to be kept for binding 
and miscellaneous sources furnish the 
rest. Many exhibits need a title and 
these headings can usually be made in 
the school. Sheets of mounting pa- 
per in tan, brown and gray with a few 
sheets of purple, orange and red for 
special occasions may be cut into strips 
and the headings printed on them in 
India ink. At times the art depart- 
ment will be able to help with this and 
the students themselves thereby have 
a hand in the exhibit. 

That every bulletin board should be 
attractive is a trite remark to make at 
this point, but it must be more than 
that. It must have a definite aim. If 
it is merely entertaining and gives the 
student nothing to carry away with 
him it has no excuse for being. It 
must teach him something or stimulate 
him to do something worthwhile. It 
must in the end broaden his vision. A 
Hallowe’en exhibit may be so ve 
striking with its orange and bla 





heading, and its black cats, bats and 
witches on an orange background that 
every pupil in the school will stop to 
look at it; but if he carries no definite 
idea away with him, it has no place in 
the school library. The addition of a 
short typewritten paragraph on the 
origin of Hallowe’en customs copied 
from the World Book makes the bul- 
letin board an educational factor. 

I know that some of my readers are 
arguing, and justly too, that a number 
of bulletin boards take a good bit of 
the busy school librarian’s time. And 
some are asking questions like these, 
Does it pay? Has the bulletin board 
an educational value which justifies the 
time that it takes? Is it not merely 
an ornament to the library? The ed- 
ucational results of any kind of teach- 
ing are difficult to measure indeed. So 
it is with the library bulletin board. 
I wish that I could tell you a romantic 
story of a character transformed thru 
its infiuence, but to do so I should 
have to violate one of the qualifications 
for a good story and directly sacrifice 
the truth besides. The best I can do is 
to say that the bulletin board forms 
one more point of contact between 
the library and the students and must 
influence them in some degree. The 
students see the bulletin boards, they 
look at them, they read them several 
times and then sometimes long after- 
ward a girl comes to me and asks, 
“Have you still that poem about the 
‘House of Christmas’ that was on the 
bulletin board? I should like to have 
it.” Ora young man returns Slosson’s 
Creative chemistry, which has been on 
display, with the words, “I haven’t 
read a book before in years and this 
was fine. I’m coming in again.” And 
he does. Or one of the teachers comes 
in and says, “Would you mind putting 
up that exhibit with lists of books for 
small children on it again? I want 
the mothers to see it when they come 
for their meeting.” When these things 
happen I feel doubly repaid for my 
work and as long as I see these reac- 
tions I shall keep on planning bulletin 
boards. 
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Real Education 


“The United States has more educa- 
tion and less culture than any other 
nation in the world,” said Dr Joseph 
Collins, famous neurologist and author 
of “The doctor looks at literature,” in 
an address to the New York library 
association at its annual meeting at 
Lake Placid last year. 

“We go to school not to learn to 
think, but to finish a course and to 
learn how to earn more money. Hap- 
piness is gained thru letting our imagi- 
nations have their sway, but education 
in this country is always suppressing 
imaginations. Standardization and in- 
tolerance are our two besetting sins. 
Real education we get thru voluntary 
reading and roving. The only two 
educational institutions able to rid 
themselves. of the curse of standardiza- 
tion and intolerance are the news- 
papers and libraries. A man who reads 
a good newspaper every day for four 
years, follows up the leads of news, 
editorial comment and feature subjects 
will secure a genuine education in 
geography, science, general literature 
and, what is more important, a com- 
prehension of world affairs and peo- 
ples.” 

Novels, he characterized as the anti- 
dote to thot. 





A course dealing with elementary 
school library problems will be of- 
fered at the University of Washington, 
July 11-22. It is intended for elemen- 
tary school principals and supervisors. 
The course has been organized on the 
intensive institute plan and is given 
under the joint auspices of A. L. A., 
N. E. A. elementary principals and the 
University of Washington. University 
credit will be given for the course. 





The publications of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, Inc., 474 
West 24th Street, New York City, in- 
clude the following: 

Business annals, $4 

Migration and business cycles, $3.50 

Income in the various states, $5 

Income in the United States, Vol. I, $1.58 

Income in the United States, Vol. II, $5.15 

Growth of American trade unions, $3 


Libraries 


News from the Field 
East 
Herbert W. Denio, N. Y. S. "94, li- 
brarian of the Vermont Historical So- 
af at Montpelier, died, March 31, 


Elizabeth T. Turner, N. Y. P. L. ’17, 
librarian of the Public library, DuBois, 
Pa., resigned on May 1 to accept an 
appointment as head of the children’s 
department of the Public library, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Mary Medlicott, N. Y. S. ’89, who 
had served on the staff of the Spring- 
field city library for nearly 37 years, 
died at Springfield, Mass., Feb. 28, 
1927. Miss Medlicott was head of the 
reference department until within a 
year of her death. 


Professor Charles S. Sargent, for 
more than 50 years connected with the 
Arnold Arboretum, Boston, died March 
23 at his home in Brookline, Mass. 
His books, The Silva of North Amer- 
ica and Manual of Trees of North 
America, are famed internationally. . 

Central Atlantic 

Rosanna C. Bagg, Simmons spec. 
20-21, has returned to the Public li- 
brary, Oneonta, New York, as execu- 
tive assistant. 


Isabella M. Cooper, N. Y. S. ’08, has 
been appointed as supervisor of train- 
ing at the Queens Borough public li- 
brary, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Alice Kirkpatrick, N. Y. S. ’23-24, 
has been appointed as assistant in the 
library of the New York State College 
for Teachers for the coming year. 


Hilda Atterberg, Simmons ’23, has 
been appointed children’s librarian in 
one of the branches of the Public li- 
brary, Rochester, N. Y., her new work 
to begin in September. 


Elsa de Bondeli, Pratt ’25, assistant 
at the Morris library, Morristown 
New Jersey, has been made assistant- 
librarian of the Washington County 
free library, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Hazel Whitworth, Simmons ’25, will 
leave the Frick Art reference library in 
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New York in September to become li- 
brarian of the Marquand Art library 
at Princeton University. 


The print division of the New York 
public library, will have two interest- 
ing exhibits which will remain on view 
until November, 1) experimentors in 
etching; 2) recent additions to the 
print collection. 


C. Seymour Thompson, on conclu- 
sion of his work as director of the 
Library Survey, in June, will become 
assistant-librarian of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Mr Thompson’s spe- 
cial efforts will be employed in the ref- 
erence department. 


Catherine M. Love, Pratt ’24, li- 
brarian of the Junior-Senior high- 
school, Glens Falls, N. Y., has been 
made assistant-director of the library 
school at the State College for Teach- 
ers, Albany, N. Y. 


Mary Morrissey, for three years as- 
sistant hospital-librarian at the Pub- 
lic library, St. Paul, Minn., has become 
librarian, both of the patients’ and the 
medical library at the Sheppard and 
Enoch Pratt hospital in.Towson, Md. 


Mrs Theodore Thomas, widow of the 
late well known orchestral leader of 
Chicago, has made a gift to the Library 
of Congress of her late husband’s col- 


lection of music festival programs, lib- ° 


rettos, records of music conventions 
and other documents acquired during a 
lifetime. The official tuning fork, es- 
pecially made in England for Mr 
Thomas, and giving the American na- 
tional pitch established by him in 1882, 
is included. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, New Castle, Pa., reports a gain 
of 19.3 per cent in the activities of the 
year. A separate department for chil- 
dren was opened and a gratifying 
growth in most of the library activi- 
ties marked the first year of the library 
in its own new home. Circulation 
reached 99,332v.j reading room attend- 
ance, 25,166; expenditures per capita, 
61 cents; books on the shelves, 17,897; 
borrowers, 10,253. 


The Library of Congress held an ex- 
tensive exhibition of the works of the 
late Joseph Pennell in the first week of 
April. The artist’s entire career was 
covered by the exhibit which included 
books, etchings, pen-and-inks, litho- 
graphs and pastels. The exhibit was 
in the nature of a memorial to Mr Pen- 
nell who gave to the print division of 
the Library of Congress his entire es- 
tate. No artist of the last century, it 
is said, produced a greater amount of 
work of such variety and high standard 
of excellence. 


The library of the University of 
Pennsylvania has received a gift of 
$50,000 from Mrs Sabin W. Colton of 
Philadelphia. The income of this fund 
will be expended for books, but by spe- 
cial arrangement portions of the princi- 
pal may be used when unusual oppor- 
tunity arises for the acquisition of spe- 
cially desirable material. One pur- 
chase from it has been the library of 
Dr Hugo Rennert which contained 
probably the most complete collection 
of original and early editions of. seven- 
teenth century Spanish dramatists, 
handsomely bound. 


It is announced that work is to be 
begun on the new Queens Borough 
public library, Jamaica, N. Y., this 
spring. In addition to the $100,000 
which was appropriated for prelimin- 
ary work, an additional $500,000 has 
been authorized for the anticipated 
work in 1927. The building as planned 
provides for the circulation require- 
ments of both adult and juvenile and 
their attendant activities. It is in- 
tended to build now only part of the 
proposed building which, when com- 
pleted, will be in the form of a hollow 
square. To carry out the idea of the 
library trustees in its entirety will en- 
tail an investment for building and 
site approximately $1,250,000. 


The Library of Congress has just re- 
céived two notable endowment gifts, each 
of $75,000. One comes from the 
Carnegie Foundation for the art depart- 
ment, the other from William Evarts 
Benjamin of New York for the depart- 
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ment of history. It is proposed to found 
what will be termed “chairs” in the li- 
brary by the income from these gifts. 
This is a new word in library service, but 
it is not intended to follow its usual 
meaning of instruction, but will refer to 
a service of interpretation of the mate- 
rial in the library to the inquiring visitor. 
It is proposed thereby, to perfect the 
service of the library as far as possible 
and there is no thot of spending the 
money for material. The government 
support is not to be superseded but it is 
to be supplemented beyond the point 
where the government may not render 
further assistance. It is a new venture 
in library service in America and will 
be watched with considerable interest. 


The report of the Public library of 
New Brunswick, N. J., records: Num- 
ber of volumes on shelves, 32,162; pic- 
tures circulated, 6839; circulation, 138,- 
793v ; number of active borrowers, 13,- 
517. A new government document 
room was opened in the basement. An 
intermediate department for the exclu- 
sive use of the seventh, eighth and 


ninth grade children bridges the gap 
between the children’s department and 


the adult department. Library serv- 
ice for hospitals was extended. A num- 
ber of changes in the staff were as fol- 
lows: 

John B. Fogg succeeded John S. 
Gummere as directing librarian. Miss 
Youse, for many years head of the cir- 
culating department, resigned and was 
succeeded by Elizabeth Tyler. Evelyn 
Van Arsdale and Lucille Furbeck were 
added to the staff. 

The receipts and expenditures bal- 
anced each other, $23,106. 


The number of library subscribers 
to the Library of Congress printed 
cards at the close of the year 1926 was 
3715 as compared with 3593 at the 
close of the preceding year. Fully 60 
per cent of the new subscribers are li- 
braries of colleges, high schools and 
teachers’ colleges. Cards fior 33,445 
different titles were added during the 
year, including 2890 printed for libra- 
ries in the District of Columbia and 800 
printed for other codperating libraries, 


Libraries 


representing books not in the Library 
of Congress itself but for which the 
necessary catalog cards were made 
from information furnished by the out- 
side institutions. In commenting on 
the Library of Congress recently, the 
New York Times said: 

The Library of Congress has in various 
ways become a national library, both so far 
as the general public is concerned and in its 
relations with the libraries of the entire 
country. To the public at large the Library 
of Congress is the official depository of 
books, with the largest resources in point 
of number of volumes and of Governmental 
archives and records, all of which are at the 
disposal of students and interested readers 
who are in Washington, and much of the 
material is made available to others thru 
the medium of inter-library loans. 


Central 


Marion Whiting, Pratt ’24, was mar- 
ried on March 19, to Ira R. Barr at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Maude Ellwood, Simmons ’25, is 
now librarian of the Dow Chemical 
Company, Midland, Michigan. 


Paul N. Rice, for some time with 
the New York public library, has been 
appointed librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Dayton, Ohio. 


M. Louise Converse, N. Y. S. ’02, li- 
brarian of the Central Michigan nor- 
mal school, Mt. Pleasant, for the past 
24 _ died at Ann Arbor, April 4, 
1927. 


Marjorie Zinkie, formerly librarian 
of Idaho Technical Institute, Poca- 
tello, Idaho, has joined the staff on 
the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship of the A. L. A. 


Loa Bailey, Simmons spec. ’07-08, 
has joined the staff of the Ohio State 
University library, and will have the 
special task of organizing the library 
of the Education department. 


Margaret Fraser, Pratt ’23, on the 
staff of the Lincoln school of Teachers 
College, has been appointed librarian 
of the new Cranbrook school for boys 
in Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


A library established in Madison, In- 
diana, when that region was part of 

















the Northwest Territory, is now 109 
years old. Its shelves still hold many 
of the rare and worn volumes which 
started it. 


The report of the Carnegie free li- 
brary, Alliance, Ohio, 1926, records: 
Circulation, 87,422 (4.05v. per capita), 
of which 80 per cent was fiction; ex- 
penditures, $14,232. The library gives 
service to the high school, has deposits 
in 10 school buildings and has opened 
a downtown branch. Howard B. Sohn 
is librarian. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Oak Park, Illinois, records a cir- 
culation of 307,448v, 5.2 per capita; 
number of pictures loaned, 3188; books 
on shelves, 53,376; registered borrow- 
ers, 20,270; population, 59,000; number 
of agencies, three libraries and 101 
classroom libraries; staff, 10, part-time 
workers, three; receipts, $32,418; dis- 
bursements, $32,193. 


Dr William W2tts Folwell, for many 
vears librarian of the University of 
Minnesota, has just celebrated his 
ninety-foarth birthday on which occa- 
sion he was greeted by ‘hundreds of 
old students. Dr Folwell is the author 
of the four volume history of Minne- 
sota which has been well received both 
within and without the state. 


Miss Irma Walker has returned to 
her former position with the Public li- 
brary, Hibbing, Minnesota, and will 
have charge of the reference library. 
Miss Walker in the interim has been 
connected with the library of the 
Western Society of Engineers in Chi- 
cago and with the Public library of 
Long Beach, California. 


The James Bethel Gresham memo- 


rial home, built by the citizens of. 


Evansville, Indiana, for the mother of 
Gresham, first American soldier to fall 
in the World War, and occupied by 
her until her death recently, has been 
turned over to the city to be converted 
into a public library. The building is 
situated in Garvin Park and will serve 
the north part of the city as a branch 
library. 
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The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Detroit, records 216,544 borrow- 
ers in a population of 1,319,630. There 
was also a book circulation of 4,105,101 
from 640,747v. in the general library. 
In addition there are 49,083v. in the 
Burton historical collection. Number 
on the staff, 256; volumes added dur- 
ing the year, 104,821; volumes with- 
drawn, 57,702; maintenance appropria- 
tion, $1,109,679. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Rochester, Minn., records: Num- 
ber of books on shelves, 17,019; peri- 
odicals received at main library, 157; cir- 
culation, 132,339v.; hospital circulation, 
37,404v.; school circulation, 8580; coun- 
ty circulation, 8925; registered borrow- 
ers, 4745; county borrowers, 431; 
transients registered, 2682; percentage of 
city population served, 38; percentage of 
county population, 2; total number of 
agencies, 29. Tax levy, 1.39 mills; per 
capita cost of circulation, 60 cents; tax 
levy, $12,700; endowments, $21,000. 


In a little pocket-size leaflet, the 
Cleveland public library presents 
“facts” concerning its Cuyahoga county 
library: Books issued for home use, 
383,245; library cards, 11,522; county 
readers registered at the main library, 
2979; books in every school in the 
county library districts; book truck or 
mail carries weekly orders of books to 
the county branches and _ stations; 
books on the shelves, 80,458, and in ad- 
dition, thousands of books that belong 
to the schools—mostly reference. 


South 


The new central building of the 
Public library, Birmingham, Alabama, 
was opened to the public on Monday 
evening, April 11. 


Lucy E. Fay, N. Y. S. 08, assistant- 
professor of Bibliography, Columbia 
University school of library service, 
will teach at the summer institute to 
be held at Emory University. 


Martha Conner, instructor in refer- 
ence and bibliography in the Carnegie 
library school, Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed head of the courses in library 








